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20th Century Typewriting 
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By Lessenberry and Jevon 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING gives you that 
careful refinement that will enable you to carry 
your students through definitely planned levels of 
You will find in this book the 
features that you have often wanted. A tremendous 


skill development. 


amount of human energy has gone into the prepara- 
The 
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WRITING assures you of the strong points listed in 
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FEW STRONG POINTS: 


The introduction of a few 
keys in each lesson to avoid 
the formation of bad habits 
and to enable the student to 
assimilate the material grad- 
ually. 


. The introduction of strokes 


in relation to home-key po- 
sitions. 


Remedial instruction at a 
time that it is needed to 
prevent the formation of bad 
habits and to correct any bad 
habits that have been formed. 


Careful repetition of all 
reaches that have been pre- 
viously introduced. 


syllable and 
stroke intensity to govern the 
typing difficulty of exercises. 


A gradual increase in the 
typing difficulty of subject 
matter by increasing the 
syllable intensity and the 
stroke intensity. 


use of constructive 
thought content in contrast 
to the older types of non- 
sense drills. 


. Careful word selection to 


provide the proper emphasis 
on the most frequent letter 
combinations and the most 
common words. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 














for advanced business training with 


emphasis on consumer-business training... 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


Here is a book that stands apart 
from others. Its content and em- 
phasis appeal to commercial 
teachers, social-science teachers, 
and administrators. It has been 
adopted in almost 1,000 schools. 
It is used in schools in Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and 
Gary. Just recently it was 
adopted for state-wide use in 
Mississippi and in North Carolina. 





Complete 
or 


\Q Abridged 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS provides an in- 


Optional 
tegrated training in applied economics, business Workbook 
principles, personal legal problems, buying, and and Tests 


specific consumer training. It is suitable for a 
general course that can be offered to all students in 
the eleventh or the twelfth grade. 


Available in along or a short volume, with an interest- 
ing workbook and standardized achievement tests. 
The use of the workbook is optional, for the textbook 


contains plenty of questions, problems, and projects. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Education for Practical Life 


Teachers have discussed no other theme in recent years more ardently and 
from more different points of view than ‘‘Education for Practical Life.’’ Each 
teacher has given his own definitions of the words. Their divagations leave 
us with the feeling that education is like Time—we know perfectly well what 
it is until we attempt to frame a definition of it and then words fail us. 


Advocates of the practical maintain strenuously that the right kind of 
instruction will ultimately usher in an almost utopian society—a kind of 
Ideal Commonwealth, the chief glory of which will be that each of its members 
will be found in his proper place. But when an attempt is made to formulate 
some idea of this ideal state, we stand confused and helpless. 


Much of the widespread discontent in the world today is due to the fact 
that many men and women have entered commercial life without any sort 
of adequate training for business. This exposes some of the weaknesses of 
our educational system and of our methods of guidance, and points the way 
we should follow. 


If the importance of a subject may be judged by the prevalence of its use, 
then the subjects usually classed as ‘‘commercial”’ do not belong in a secondary 
place in the curriculum. Officials and teachers must awake to the fact that 
the business world is changing rapidly and that education must be planned 
to meet the requirements of the new conditions. 


The increasing prestige of mercantile pursuits, the multiplicity of inven- 
tions and labor-saving machines that operate with almost human intelligence 
in taking the drudgery out of commercial calculations, and the large demand 
for commercial teachers emphasize the new role that business is playing in 
the economy of things. 


Commercial teachers should be equal in manhood and in womanhood, 
and in efficiency, teaching power, and breadth of scholarship to their gracious 
friends in other departments. Those who come under their influence should 
not be left with the idea that the ability to write a good letter, to finger a type- 
writer properly, or to keep a set of books, is all of commercial education; but 
that it is also necessary to be able to observe the phenomena of the business 
world and in the light of their observations to anticipate the future. 


To bring about these desirable results, teachers should have some voice in 
the formation of the personnel of their classes; and should not allow their 
groups to be filled with the misfits from other departments. Anyone who has 
not had some guidance and who has not passed the proper aptitude tests should 
not be permitted to enter upon a course in business education. 


Think Grab ges 
Deputy State Superintendent 


State Department of Education 
Austin, Texas 
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The Relation of Business Education 


to General Education 


Part 1V 
Business Education and the Social Studies 


by 


W. G. Kimmel 
Managing Editor 
Social Studies Magazine 





1. ‘‘The Place of Vocational Education in 
the General Plan of Education’’—Dr. 
Ratrpn E. Pickett, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

. “Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation’’—NaTHANieL ALTHoLz, director of 
commercial education, New York, N. Y 

- “Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’”—R. G. Watters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

. “Social-Business Education and the 
Social Sciences’’—Dnr. G. Kime, 
managing editor, Social Studies Magazine. 

- “What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need’’—Anprew J. Morais, substitute 
assistant supervisor, Commercial Education Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City School District. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National 
Council of Business Education. Part IV of the series appears in this issue. 


6. ‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dr. A. O. Co vin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


. “What Business Education Cannot Do 
for the Consumer’’—Proressor FRANCES 
Zui, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


. “How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision’”’—Dr. Davin B. WrcLEIN, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


. “How General Educational Trends are 
Likely to Influence Business Education”’ 
—Dr. Hart R. Douatass, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Any exploration and discussion of 
the relations between business education and 
the social studies must take into account 
and be posited upon present realities and 
trends in curricula, as well as in terms of 
possible and desirable future developments. 
While there may be disagreement concern- 
ing particular courses and details of such 
courses, certain factors possessing potent 
implications for both fields seem to be oper- 
ating in our secondary schools and in the 
larger communities beyond the schools. 


There seems to be a general agreement 
among progressive-minded teachers and 
leaders that a much closer integration of 
materials of instruction in secondary-school 
curricula is desirable and feasible. At the 
same time, little agreement is found as to 
just what is meant by integration, with 
even less agreement concerning desirable 
approaches for the exploration of the possi- 
bilities of closer integration. Instead of ap- 
proaching the problems of integration 
through concepts evolved in differed sub- 
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jects and disciplines, protagonists of inte- 
gration tend to speak of the obliteration of 
all subject boundaries in secondary school 
curricula. To many teachers steeped in 
facts and conventional rubrics for the or- 
ganization of facts rather than in concepts, 
without which facts are more or less point- 
less, this approach is anathema and is ac- 
cordingly resisted. In the educational battles 
with the generals marching and counter- 
marching across rostrums before teachers 
assembled in meetings, the urgent need for 
the exploration of basic relationships be- 
tween ideas in the social studies, business 
education, and other related fields is ap- 
parent. 


A second conditioning factor is found in 
the tendency toward continuance in sec- 
ondary schools of increasingly larger num- 
bers of youth until seventeen and eighteen 
years of age, not because of a basic desire 
for the offerings of schools but rather because 
a glutted labor market offers fewer oppor- 
tunities for employment. With an estimated 
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400,000 new persons entering the labor 
market for the first time each year, with 
millions of adults still unemployed, pressure 
upon legislatures for more stringent control 
of child labor is likely to continue, regardless 
of whether the amendment to the federal 
constitution is ratified. There is, further- 
more, a more promising outlook for the 
possibility that child labor, at least in 
industry and business, will ultimately be 
banned. 

Such an eventuality will make possible 
the planning of‘'cumulative programs and 
curricula for,,secondary schools, with the 
elimination of many stop-gap courses in- 
tended for pupils who drop out before grad- 
uation. It will also necessitate more careful 
planning for more offerings, especially for 
adaptations to meet the needs of slow- 
learners. While the social studies and busi- 
ness education have always accepted all 
comers without restrictions, poor adminis- 
trative practices in many secondary schools 
have resulted in the dumping of an undue 
proportion of slow-learners in the depart- 
ment of business education, thereby lower- 
ing their efficiency. An equally deleterious 
situation has prevailed in many social- 
studies departments, in which much talking 
about the needs of slow-learners has yielded 
few practical changes in offerings, with the 
resultant lowering of standards of instruction 
and attainment for all pupils. 

All available data point toward an in- 
creasing number of youth and secondary- 
school graduates who will find their places 
in the workaday world in the fields of in- 
dustry and business. While the tendency 
was reversed temporarily during the de- 
pression, the ratio between rural and urban 
populations has gained constantly during 
recent decades in terms of the latter group. 
With the present agricultural situation and 
the possibilities of increasing productivity 
with decreased man-power needed, to say 
nothing of the lure of the city for modern 
youth, it is unlikely that this tendency will 
be reversed, so long as the mere possibility 
of jobs in larger centers of population con- 
tinues. Thus the secondary schools face a 
powerful challenge—even a mandate—not 
only to be realistic in offerings, but even 
more realistic in the educational and voca- 
tional guidance of youth. The assistance of 
the social sciences is urgently needed in this 
connection, as is the type of courses which 
are offered and might be planned for busi- 
ness education. 


With the increasing division of labor in 
the form of particularized jobs, secondary 
schools face an increasing responsibility for 
the education of pupils not only in the skills 
which are immediately needed for employ- 
ment, but also in the understanding of the 
processes involved in the job and in the 
total operations, of which a particularized 
job forms only a small part. If youth is 
supplied with such background and orienta- 
tion, they may at least become more ad- 
justed to their jobs even though more cog- 
nizant of the blind-alley nature of many 
jobs in the modern business world. The 
latter may be somewhat alleviated by more 
cultural courses to develop intellectual 
interests, thereby giving youth something 
to live by while engaged in making a living. 
To this end both business education and 
the social studies, especially the latter, may 
contribute. 

Keeping in mind the foregoing and other 
related trends, the major points of contact 
and relationships between business educa- 
tion and the social studies are found in the 
nonvocational phases of the former group of 
subjects. Thus the major responsibility of 
the social studies is to introduce modern 
youth to the many-sided social world and 
its complex relationships between men and 
institutions in human affairs, to equip youth 
with an understanding of concepts evolved 
in the social sciences, to serve as guides to 
thought and social action, and to help youth 
to develop a series of techniques that will 
promote more effective social organization 
and community action. The major re- 
sponsibility of business education is-con- 
ceived to be that of helping youth to apply 
the concepts of the social studies and their 
understanding of social relations “to those 
areas of experience concerned directly with 
the business world and its practices, and to 
equip them with an understanding of those 
specialized concepts peculiar to the business 
world and its many complex relationships 
and practices.” In other words, basic pur- 
poses in both the social studies and business 
education are orientation, understanding, 
and adjustment; the social studies are con- 
cerned with these purposes for the commu- 
nity at large, while in business education 
their application is restricted in degree, at 
least, to the business world. 

In the light of the trends in secondary 
schools and the larger community beyond the 
school and the basic purposes of instruction 
in the social studies and business education, 


1W. G. Kimmel, “Some Possibilities for Closer Cospecation between the Social Studies and Business Education,” The Journal 


of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Trethaway 
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any discussion of material for instruction is 
faced on the one hand by an embarrassment 
of riches in terms of content and on the other 
by a frozen time schedule and hardened 
curricula. Disregarding these latter prac- 
tical determinants of materials and condi- 
tions of instruction for the moment, it is 
evident that pupils in the nonvocational 
aspects of business education need a solid 
background in the cultural heritage and 
social relations, both historical and contem- 
poraneous. Such a background may well be 
focused in terms of culture, in the anthro- 
pological connotation, and the cultural 
development of peoples, not in terms of 
specialized phases or particular aspects of 
materials found in conventional patterns 
of courses of study. 

So conceived, geography at the junior 
high school level becomes a series of con- 
trasts between different types of cultures 
evolving in different environments, ranging 
all the way from so-called primitive cultures 
of preliterate peoples to advanced and highly 
particularized cultures of complex modern 
societies. History, building upon such a 
background of geographical concepts and 
knowledge, thus becomes concerned with 
the cultural development of peoples and 
nations, with almost endless possibilities for 
the displacement of much nonteachable and 
nonfunctional material by a rich content. 
In civics, instead of harping on the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, a new orientation 
might stress the opportunities of citizenship, 
the ways in which groups in the contempor- 
ary world organize their forces to gain 
community ends illustrated possibly by case 
studies, and leading by concrete cases to 
the study of government as it actually 
functions. 

In addition to the more conventional 
patterns of community civics, other social- 
studies courses introduced at the ninth- 
grade level include economic civics and 
occupational information, and some form 
of elementary introduction to business in 
the business-education sequence of courses. 
It is at this grade level that an exploration 
of relationships and consolidation of ma- 
terials could be effected to the mutual 
advantage of both departments. With an 
increasing number of pupils continuing in 
school beyond this grade, occupational in- 
formation except for exploratory purposes 
may well be deferred until a later grade or 
until the semester immediately before pupils 
leave school. There seems to be no valid 
reason for subjecting pupils at this grade 
level to such topics as savings banks, in- 
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surance, building and loan associations, and 
the like in so-called economic civics. There 
does seem, on the other hand, to be con- 
siderable justification for an elementary and 
functional approach to the study of the 
economic life of the community. Couched 
in a broader frame of reference than the 
usual elementary introduction to business 
and built upon the preceding background 
of community study, an introduction to 
the economic life of the community offers 
many possibilities to orient pupils in terms 
of distinctive features, comparisons and 
contrasts with other communities, produc- 
tive and distributive agencies, types of 
manufacturing and business, and vocational 
opportunities. Emphasis might also be 
placed upon elementary phases of consumer 
education, with consideration of standards 
and specifications for buying, labeling, and 
grading of goods offered for sale, the range 
of choices and types—all focused as a point 
of departure upon purchases ordinarily made 
by pupils. In this connection possibilities of 
drawing upon information and concepts 
gained in general science and home eco- 
nomics may be utilized. 

While such proposals would omit many 
topics now found in economic civics and in 
introduction to business, these can be woven 
into the patterns of a later course in busi- 
ness organization, since an increasing pro- 
portion of pupils will remain in school and 
enroll in later courses. 

Economics is another area in which the 
social studies and business education may 
cooperate to the advantage of both fields. 
Much of the economics offered in so-called 
academic courses at the senior high school 
level is theoretical rather than functional in 
approach and content, stuffy formalism 
rather than vibrant materials intended to 
orient pupils in the contemporary economic 
scene. Fragmentary experiments reported 
in pedagogical journals indicate that pupils 
in the early grades of the senior high school 
can master economic concepts if they are 
developed through descriptive content and 
divorced from theory, but further corrob- 
orative evidence is probably needed to 
support these findings. Teachers of the 
social studies and business education may 
find that collaboration on the materials of 
economics will yield fruitful results, and 
that teachers of the latter department may 
dissociate the subject from stuffiness through 
the introduction of concrete and practical 
materials within the experience level of 
pupils. Emphasis may be placed upon the 
orientation of more mature pupils and an 
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understanding of economic concepts and 
institutions gained through a wealth of 
descriptive content. 

Such a course in economics may well 
serve also as an introduction to more ad- 
vanced courses in business organization, 
salesmanship, and guidance. In a course in 
business organization the approach is 
through the study of different areas in 
business; manufacturing and processing of 
many types, specialized services such as 
banking and insurance, and distribution in 
its many ramifications both wholesale and 
retail. In economics such materials are 
illustrative and more or less incidental to 
an understanding of concepts, while in busi- 
ness organization they are the centers of 
interest in the course, which will draw upon 
the understanding of concepts gained in the 
earlier courses. In addition to a general 
understanding of the functions of banks as 
institutions, for example, gained in eco- 
nomics, pupils in courses in business organi- 
zation may be expected to study in more 
detail the specialized functions of different 
types of banks, the process involved in their 
operation, the services they render to the 
business world, and the opportunities as 
well as limitations of different positions in 
banks as possible vocations. 

Other more specialized courses in sales- 
manship and related subjects may be based 
on the general course in business organiza- 
tion. Occupational information, instead of 
being a series of more or less unrelated ex- 
plorations of different opportunities for 
employed offered often before pupils have a 
background, may well come later in the 
senior high school. Emphasis may be placed 
not so much on catalogs of facts concerning 
different vocations, but rather on the guid- 
ance aspects of the more general require- 
ments for different types of jobs, how to 
apply for and obtain positions, the adjust- 
ments which are necessary on the job, 
qualities desired by employers, and standards 
of performance which are expected. For 
some years I have suggested that such a 
course be offered in the semester imme- 
diately before pupils leave school or enter 
employment. Such a suggestion, while it 
elicits some agreement on the part of school 
people, necessitates the scheduling of the 
course every semester, with close coopera- 
tion with the guidance department, and the 
enrollment of pupils from different grade 
levels. 

In view of the general agreement that 
pupils in business education need more non- 
vocational courses, experimentation with 
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industrial and economic history, since better 
textbooks are now available, may be sug- 
gested. In addition, introductory courses in 
sociology or social problems and possibly 
the somewhat more inclusive materials in 
problems of democracy furnish other possi- 
bilities. 

Viewed in terms of sequences of non- 
vocational courses, offerings from which 
selections may be made to fit local needs 
may be summarized as follows: 


GRADE Type or ConTENT 
VII Geography — contrasting environments 
and cultures 
VIII History — cultural development of peo- 


ples 


IX Community Life and Institutions 
Introduction to Economic Life and In- 
stitutions 


X Economic and Industrial History 
Economics 
Economic and Commercial Geography 
XI __— Business Organization 
United States History (mandatory in 
many states) 


Salesmanship (and related specialized 
courses) 

Occupational Information and Guidance 
Sociology or Social Problems 

Such a list of titles permits many combi- 
nations of courses through variations -in 
sequences. ‘Titles are intended to be sug- 
gestive of new types of materials rather 
than the conventional content frequently 
included under such rubrics. 

One of the major considerations in turning 
up possibilities for closer cooperation be- 
tween the social studies and business educa- 
tion is the development of techniques suit- 
able for the analysis of materials now found 
in courses as well as materials which might 
be utilized. Limitations of space permit only 
a mere listing of techniques and types of 
investigation. 

1. Using parallel columns, list the major 
rubrics of the organization of courses in the 
social studies and business education in 
order to analyze relationships between con- 
cepts and content for the courses, possible 
rearrangements in the order of presentation 
to insure mastery of concepts for particular 
units before they will be utilized and applied 
in the other course, overlapping in concepts, 
if any, to be taught in different courses, and 
more adequate provisions for cumulative 
learning and mastery. 

2. Use the same technique for the analy- 
sis of all courses offered in both departments. 

8. With large sheets of paper ruled on a 
cross-hatch basis by grades and courses, 
make a frequency list of concepts for all 
(Concluded on page $86) 
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Methods of Teaching Typewriting 






The second of a series of four very instructive 
articles that Professor Lessenberry has pre- 
pared on typing. 


by 


D. D. Lessenberry 

Director Courses in Commercial Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A stupy of the different methods of 
teaching typewriting reveals many agree- 
ments as to teaching procedures, materials, 
and expected results. Such a study reveals 
differences, too. After all, this is right, for 
uniformity of method is neither desirable nor 
to be expected. Each teacher who modifies 
an existing method, creates a new procedure, 
or combines the procedures from many 
different methods into a new pattern, is 
making a contribution to our growing under- 
standing of how to teach typewriting. 


THE TRADITIONAL METHOD OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING. No one seems to know exactly 
what is meant by the traditional method of 
teaching typewriting. From articles, one 
infers it is a bit outmoded although not 
wholly bad. Typing was not taught in the 
early days. Textbooks were supposed to be 
self-teaching; while the function of the 
teacher was to check papers, not workers. 
This era was followed by a time when teach- 
ers began to fulfill their functions; they 
began to teach, largely through the drill 
method, and to study the production of 
pupils in relation to the work habits they 
observed. This advance marked the begin- 
ning of technique in teaching typewriting. 
New methods were developed and these, in 
turn, were relegated to the traditional classi- 
fication while newer procedures were adopted. 

The label traditional must not be used as 
one of opprobrium. Today, those who teach 
by the so-called traditional method probably 
are the teachers who do not accept in its 
entirety any method bearing a newer label; 
but, rather, they take the best from the 
various methods and weave these into a 
teaching plan that is purely personal and 
very effective. This method is the one 


which should be used, for it brings to the 
classroom different procedures that relieve 
the monotony of doing the same thing in 
the same way day after day. 

Until a more exact definition is given for 
the traditional method, it may be assumed 
that the term is used to indicate the type of 
teaching that makes use of letter combina- 
tions for drill; that initiates the keyboard 
in from four to six weeks, one period a day; 
and that leads students from the letter-by- 
letter level of typing to word recognition. 


THE WHOLE METHOD OF TEACHING TYPE- 
wrRiTInG. The procedure employed by this 
method is to initiate the control of all letters 
of the alphabet in one or, at the most, two 
class periods. To get a better understanding 
of the method, look at the research studies 
that have been reported; and then evaluate 
the outcomes of controlled experiments. 

Hainfeld' conducted an experiment for 
fourteen weeks and found that students 
learning to type by the whole method were 
superior to those learning by the part method. 
He used different textbooks, taught the 
control class by the so-called traditional 
method and the experimental group by the 
whole method, and used as the basis of his 
measurement the scores made on the Black- 
stone Stenographic Proficiency Tests.? There 
were the usual limitations of too few sub- 
jects (40 students were paired); the usual 
bases of equating students (I. Q., motor 
skills, and school marks); and the customary 
—, of attendance on the part of 
students. Because of these limitations, the 
findings of the study are not conclusive. 

Loyer-Lomax’ conducted a similar four- 
teen-week study with college students. She 
used (1) the Ohio State University Psycholog- 


1Charles F. Hainfeld, A Learning Study to Determine Whether It Is More Economical to Learn Typewriting by the “‘Whole” or 


“Part” Method. Master’s Thesis. New York University, 1927. 


1E. G. Blackstone, Stenographic Proficiency Tests (New York: The World Book Company). 
Siotias Thaaetamee, A Comparative Study of the Whole and Part Methods of Learning Typewriting in College Groups. 


Master’s Thesis. New York University. 
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ical Test, Form 12, by Toops, and (2) the 
Prognostic Examination for Typewriting Abil- 
ity, by Batson and Tuttle, as bases for 
equating the groups. Since both groups 
were practicing at the same period, the 
instructor had to divide her time between 
the two rooms. This division of supervision 
was probably unfortunate as it did not favor 
either group. Toward the end of the four- 
teen-week period, there was not a great deal 
of difference between the mid-scores for the 
two groups. Students made the same types 
of errors. Taking the groups as a whole, 
there was little relationship between high- 
mental-ability-test scores and the high- 
achievement-test scores. A comparison of 
the prognostic-test and the achievement- 
test scores for the entire group seemed to 
indicate that the test could not be used with 
any degree of certainty as a means of 
predicting ability to learn typewriting, al- 
though the results indicate a slight differ- 
ence in favor of the whole-method students. 


Fleming‘ set up an eighteen-week study 
with ninth-grade students with results 
startlingly different from those reported in 
the preceding references. The fifty students 
of the experiment were equated on the basis 
of the composite score of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form V. As nearly as 
possible, all variables were held constant 
except the element of presenting the key- 
board. The students taught by the part 
method progressed at a specified rate, using 
textbook material for their practice; those 
taught by the whole method were given 
alphabetic paragraphs to practice each day 
until the part-method group completed the 
keyboard block of work. From this point on, 
the classroom work was practically the same 
for both groups except that at no time were 
letter-combination drills used with the 
whole-method students. 


The results of the use of the Blackstone 
Stenographic Proficiency Tests at the end of 
the fourteenth week supported the general 
implications of the findings reported by 
Hainfeld and Loyer-Lomax. The teaching 
continued under the same controlled condi- 
tions, but beginning with the fifteenth week, 
each successive test favored the students 
taught by the part method. It may be that 
these results were caused by some hidden 
variable, or it may be that it took the first 
fourteen weeks for the students taught by 
the part method to tie the learning threads 
together and attack the succeeding exercises 
with the whole pattern of typing habits. 


Here in brief are results of three experi- 
mental studies in teaching students to type. 
Were those who were taught all letter reaches 
the first full period of instruction actually 
handicapped because they were not able to 
focus thought upon the improvement of one 
technique at a time? Is it better to use all 
letter reaches from the beginning, or is it 
better to establish pattern strokes that are 
based on easy controls and work toward a 
mastery of all keyboard reaches as some- 
thing secondary to development of good key 
stroking, correct posture, and the right way 
of reading copy? Covering the keyboard 
quickly is, in itself, not important; the 
typing habits initiated by the student are 
of paramount importance. It is more neces- 
sary to set up the correct stroking of a word 
of frequent use, for example, if, than it is to 
try to force a beginning typist to control 
difficult words beyond his stroking ability. 


If research studies have not proved the 
superiority of the whole method of teaching 
typewriting, is there anything to be learned 
from the method? Yes, we learn that it is 
possible to initiate the control of the key- 
board more quickly than we formerly thought 
could be done. Unquestionably, all key 
controls can be taught in one period, but 
this seems to be an unwise procedure. 


The whole method emphasizes a basic 
principle of learning—that we learn best 
when our learning is in a natural-use situa- 
tion. The acceptance of this does not rule 
out drills of so-called nonsense combination, 
as frf juj; for such drills can be used to im- 
prove a particular technique that is isolated 
for special improvement drill. A _ pianist 
practices scales for the purpose of improving 
technique; the typist may need to practice 
reach drills to reconstruct the pathway from 
the guide-key position to the key to be con- 
trolled. Intelligent use of reach drills should 
demonstrate that the fault is not with the 
drill but with the misuse of it. 


Teaching in the use situations makes the 
drill practice mean something to the student; 
he can be made to understand its purpose; 
he can learn to determine the type of prac- 
tice procedure to use; he can learn to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of his practice. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING TYPE- 
wriTInGc. This method is to give students 
“... the opportunity, as in other subjects, 
to obtain a general idea of the whole process 
of learning to typewrite. They are given 
various experiences that enable them to 


‘Elizabeth A. Fleming, A Comparative Study of the Whole and the Part Method of Teaching the Typewriting Keyboard. 
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separate the particular parts from the 
whole.”5  — 

In theory, the method emphasizes the 
typing of words rather than individual let- 
ters; but before one can type he, the con- 
trolling fingers must know the reaches to be 
made, and no other fingers must experience 
these reaches. All methods agree on this 
point. The main points in the direct method 
seem to be as follows: 


1. The teaching is done from the board, on which 
a sentence is written. 

2. Through the use of a diagram of the keyboard, 
the teacher demonstrates, by placing his fingers 
on the correct keys, the finger and the bank to 
be used for each letter of each word. 

3. First practice is done with locked machines. 

4. As the teacher pronounces a word and writes it 
on the board, the students tap the word with 
him; then they practice the entire sentence 
alone several times. 

5. Each sentence is typed several times. By 
typing two sentences to a line, the spacing after 
the period is taught. As the words are pro- 
nounced, the teacher claps for the number of 
times the keys and space bar are to be struck. 


The hope seems to be that the students 
will think in terms of words rather than 
individual letters. These steps are interest- 
ing regardless of the method used. The 
board work gives the teacher control of the 
eye position of students, but those seated in 
the rear of the room may be handicapped 
unless lighting facilities are very good. 

The use of the diagram serves the same 
purpose as that achieved when other meth- 
ods are used, for the student who studies 
the diagram is doing much as he would if he 
were told to watch his fingers as they make 
the movements. In either event, he must 
get a sense of direction for each finger, es- 
tablish an approximate distance for the 
finger movement, and think in terms of a 
single letter. The locked-key drill further 
emphasizes this individual movement, though 
the emphasis is upon the speed of the move- 
ment and not upon the letter that is to be 
controlled. 

‘Move the carriage to the extreme right so that the 
keys are locked. Then run a “speed drill” in strik- 
ing the letters. . . . Teach the forward motion of 
the reach to the upper row of keys. . . . Have the 
pupils pull the finger back toward the palm of the 
hand with a quick motion. . . . When the students 
have their eyes closed, they can more easily focus 
their entire thought on the work they are doing. 
This helps to close the mental door in the face of 
all intruding thoughts that come flocking by reason 
of the new and unusual experience. This type of 


drill . . . gives the teacher opportunity for that 
quiet, intensive, thoughtful checking of finger 





movement so essential for the development of cor- 
rect technique.® 
These steps in initiating control of new 
keys are logical steps to be used, but they 
do not contribute to typing on the word 


level. Steps 4 and 5 in the direct method 
give added emphasis to individual stroking. 
In Step 4 the student taps the letters as the 
teacher writes the word on the board; in 
Step 5 the teacher claps for the number of 
times students strike keys and space bar. 
All emphasis on the individual strokes 
should be omitted if students are to think 
words rather than letters. It seems prob- 
able, though, that it is not possible for a 
student to type at first on any basis other 
than the individual stroke level. The direct 
dictation of words can be used effectively 
with all methods of teaching typewriting. 
One contribution of the direct method is the 
emphasis upon the word as the stimulating 
factor, rather than a letter. 


THE DICTAPHONE METHOD OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING. One of the early explanations 
of this method is given by Pearson’ in his 
report of an experiment at Iowa University. 
The essential features are summarized as 
follows: 

1. No keyboard charts are used. 

2. The student is not to keep his eyes away from 
his fingers and the typewriter keys; he is told 
to study the location of the keys and to watch 
his fingers as he strikes each new key for the 
first few times. 

3. To meet the need of direct dictation as an in- 
centive to write rapidly, the dictaphone is used. 

4. When a student reaches a plateau and cannot 
write a record at a given speed, say, 20 words a 
minute, he is advanced to a record dictated at a 
higher speed—25 or 30 words a minute. After 
he has worked with this for a while, he is put 
back on the one that proved troublesome. 

5. The student is always asked to write just as 
well as he can, but the customary requirement 
of perfect copies has been abandoned. 


Two small groups of students were used 
for the experimental study of the dictaphone 
and the traditional methods. The students 
were not equated. After the study began, it 
was found that the dictaphone group aver- 
aged higher in intelligence, in chronological 
age, and in school training. These measures 
of equating students are not reliable, for 
there is no research proof that these are 
factors that must be present for successfully 
learning to type. As a result of the study, 
it is claimed that the dictaphone method 
gives better skill than other methods. 


‘Jane Church, and Margaret Peters, Lesson Plans and Aids for Teaching the Typewriter Keyboard by the Direct Method (New 


York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1933), p. 8. 
‘—D 


. D. Lessenberry, Teachers’ Manual for 20th Century Typewriting, College Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 


Company, 1936), p. 15. 


"David C. Pearson, “An Experiment with the Miller Dictaphone Method of Teaching Typewriting.” 
Monographs in Education. First Series, No. 7 (July, 1926), pp. 77-87. 
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The dictaphone class was typing at a rate about 
8614 points faster than the traditional class at the 
end of the semester and had made a net gain in 
speed 63 per cent greater than that of the tra- 
ditional class. 


The dictaphone method has been used 
widely in the Chicago high schools. It is 
claimed that the method has increased stu- 
dent production and reduced the time needed 
for developing typing skill. 

Chicago’s plan for making its commercial curricu- 
lum one that would insure young people adequate 
preparation for business, has as its basis a method 
of typewriting instruction that in two years has 
eliminated one semester of the typewriting pro- 
gram. Pupils now achieve in three semesters the 
same degree of skill formerly reached in four 
terms. 


That we are accomplishing our purpose is evidenced 
by the fact that our first semester high school 
people in June, 1980, were writing approximately 
20 words per minute (Blackstone Scores) under 
severe handicaps. . . . The outstanding increase 
in junior bigh schools, where the plan is practically 
standardized, justifies our belief that when our 
senior high school is also standardized we may 
conservatively anticipate senior high school 
minimum achievements of 35 words per minute 
at the end of the first term, forty-five minute daily 
periods.® 


Does the dictaphone method produce 
more skilled typists than the traditional 
method of teaching? Marik found 


1. In median typewriting scores, the dictaphone 
class fell several points below the traditional 
class in all tests but one. 

2. In accuracy of typewriting the two classes 
showed little difference. 

8. The majority of the pupils of superior ability in 
the dictaphone class responded favorably to the 
stimulus of machine dictation, but the majority 
of those of normal ability preferred copy exer- 
cises 


Conclusions: (1) Learning to typewrite by the 
dictaphone method does not seem to result in 
either a greater degree of speed or of accuracy 
than learning to typewrite by the traditional 
method, when such learning is restricted to 
developing skill in operating the typewriter in 
simple copy work. 

(2) Provided pupils are actually taught type- 
writing and not left to acquire the skill by merely 
copying the exercises in a textbook, the method 
used is probably of less importance in effecting 
progress than are other factors.!° 


The last paragraph contains words of 
wisdom and truth. Perhaps it does make no 
difference what method is used in teaching 
typewriting! The important thing for all 
teachers to remember is that at best a 
method is but a device and can never take 
the place of good teaching. The choice of 


‘Ibid., p. 87. 


teaching materials, the wise use of teaching 
techniques, and the timely motivation of 
student practice are the important things 
for a teacher to study. In evaluating teach- 
ing procedures, we must be careful not to 
fall into the mistaken notion that students 
react to stimulating conditions as the teacher 
thinks they should. The theory of the 
teacher and the actual practice of the stu- 
dent often fail to agree. 

Students must be taught to type, and the 
method used is of less importance than other 
factors. It is in these other factors that we 
find the chief difference between good and 
poor teaching. The good teacher will take 
from all methods those procedures that he 
can use effectively, and adapt them to his 
own use. Conformity is not desirable in 
educational practice. We must constantly 
analyze our teaching methods and improve 
them. We must study the problem of the 
individual student and help him to achieve 
a measure of accuracy in self-appraisal of 
the sincerity of his effort as well as of the 
worth of his production. We must teach, 
demonstrate, correct, encourage, stimulate, 
guide, and challenge; for these are some of 
the daily routine duties that characterize 
good teaching. 





ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


by Walter E. Leidner 
(Second Edition) 


The new book contains 309 pages with a 
total of 421 problems classified under such 
main headings as follows: narratives, special 
journals, closing the ledger, statements and 
reports, miscellaneous journal entries, drafts 
and trade acceptances, the bank account, 
adjustments, the partnership, the corpora- 
tion, analysis of accounts and records, single 
entries, business terms, university and re- 
gents’ examinations. 

List price $1.28, subject to school discount. 
A single copy will be sent postpaid for a cash 
remittance of $1.00. A single copy will be 
sent with a key postpaid for a cash remittance 


of $1.25. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 











*Marion F. Tedens, ‘““Typewriting in Three Terms Instead of Four.”” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
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A Project for Business Arithmetic 
Can You Help the Larsens? 






Miss Williams gives an interesting example of 
a method of motivating arithmetic and tying it 
up with the problems of the average individual. 


by 


Lois Williams 
Wharton High School 
Wharton, New Jersey 


Ir 1s not unusual to hear teachers 
declare that business arithmetic, as it is 
taught in most high schools, not only fails 
to solicit the interest of the students but 
also fails as far as functional values are con- 
cerned. Although some of the functional 
values are being included in textbooks, most 
writers are reluctant to drop from the course 
those problems which never did function in 
the lives of most of the students. To under- 
stand these problems thoroughly, a great 
amount of business background must be 
presented, something which is impossible to 
do in the time allotted to the course. The 
students will not be required to work prob- 
lems of the type referred to unless they have 
more background; their employers will see 
to that. When they need this information 
‘for their jobs, they will be given special 
training. Then the problems will have a real 
meaning to them. 

Why not then bring our course in business 
arithmetic down to the level of the people 
who study it? Let us tie up the course with 
real life. Witness the people today who have 
not learned to live within their incomes— 
people who try to “keep up with the Jones’s” 
when they do not have an income which 
permits this extravagance. 

With these ideas in view I am passing 
along a project which I hope will prove 
useful to you in your classes. Many things 
can be inserted in addition to those which I 
have given. The use of the project is limited 
only by the individuality of the teacher. 
For example, you may desire to give some 
expenditures for a week and to have them 
analyzed into their various groupings and 
totaled; you may use local tax rates; you 
may vary insurance rates according to type 
of house, location, and other conditions; 
you may vary the income. Most of you will 
want to make these variations, and for that 
reason I have not given answers to the 
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Most of the 
problems are easily solved. The background 
of understanding and the discussion of the 
project are especially valuable. 

The project may be used as a review, or 
it may run for a certain period of time, being 
used to gain the interest of the student 


various parts of the project. 


before proceeding to another topic. For 
example, when you are about ready to 
study insurance, the project presents the 
problem; after solving it, more similar 
problems may be solved. Then you may 
proceed to the next item in the project and 
do the same thing. There will be a connec- 
tion between each topic and a transition 
from one to the other. Under this plan the 
project covers a long period of time, making 
the teaching vital and meaningful. The 
student will be interested because the 
situation presented is like the one with 
which he is in contact in his home. 


THE PROJECT 


The Larsens have two children: John, a 
sophomore in high school, and Arline, a 
stenographer in one of the business firms in 
a neighboring town. 

Lately the Larsens feel that their income 
has not been covering their expenses as 
well as it should. During some months they 
save very little, and occasionally there is 
not even enough money with which to pay 
the bills. Some of the bills must be paid out 
of the earnings of the next month. The 
Larsens feel that possibly they are not 
spending as wisely as they might, although 
they seem to see no way in which they can 
curtail their expenditures. The whole 
family seems to believe that others have 
more than they do on the same or on even 
a smaller income. 

Last week Mr. Larsen was talking with 
his brother about the subject. His brother, 
who has always planned his expenditures 
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and savings very wisely, again tried, as he 
has done so many times before, to impress 
Mr. Larsen with the importance of carefully 
planning the use of his income. At first Mr. 
Larsen again argued, as he always did when 
approached about the subject, that he 
had no use for planning or budgeting. He 
said that he never spends his money fool- 
ishly; therefore a budget would be useless. 
Only necessities are purchased, he pointed 
out. And if an item is a necessity, how will 
a budget help? But finally, after his brother 
explained the budget system more thor- 
oughly, Mr. Larsen consented to try it. 


The first step, Mr. Larsen’s brother told 
him, is to find the total income. The next 
step is to estimate that a certain portion 
of the income should be used for food, 
clothing, shelter, recreation. education, mis- 
cellaneous items. and savings. Then, he 
explained, every care must be taken to 
keep each expenditure as nearly as possible 
within the estimate. 


Mr. Larsen’s brother has had much ex- 
perience in planning budgets. He has kept 
one for several years; therefore he offered 
to help Mr. Larsen. Budget guides were 
collected from a local bank and from a 
department store. These guides give, in 
the form of percentages, estimates of ex- 
penditures and savings for various salaries. 
They are carefully planned by experts who 
have had experience planning budgets. 
See whether you can collect some guides to 
compare with the budget which the Larsens 
are planning to use. 


Mr. Larsen is employed as a salesman of 
furniture in a department store. His salary 
is $25 a week. In addition to his salary he 
earns a commission of 1 per cent on his total 
sales. Arline pays $10 a week for her board 
at home. Naturally the budget for this 
family will be a little more difficult to pre- 
pare than one for another family because 
the income of Mr. Larsen is not definite. 
During some weeks he earns a considerably 
larger sum than he does during other weeks. 
During certain seasons of the year the sales 
of furniture. like the sales of other items, are 
much greater than at other seasons. Mr. 
Larsen has kept a record of his earnings for 
several years. He and his brother decide 
that the only thing to do is to ascertain the 
average commission earned during a week. 
The figures for the preceding year are used, 
and the average commission for a week is 
found to be approximately $15. 


With the aid of Mr. Larsen’s experience 
and the budget guides, the following esti- 
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mate is chosen as the one which most nearly 
fits the Larsen family: 
Percentage of 





Items Income Assigned 
Food 40% 
Shelter 20% 
Clothing 10% 
Recreation 5% 
Education 5% 
Miscellaneous 5% 
Savings (all forms) 15% 

Total 100% 


These estimates include food and shelter 
for Arline, as well as for the other members 
of the family, but they do not include her 
clothing, recreation, or other items. 

Plan a weekly budget for the Larsen 
family. How much is set aside for each 
item? 

Mr. Larsen compares the use of his in- 
come each week with the estimates. Some- 
times his expenditures have exceeded the 
estimates, especially in certain groups, but 
the family is getting accustomed now to the 
planning. They are convinced of the value 
of keeping a budget. They should like to 
compare their expenditures at the end of 
the first year with the budget estimates. 
They have kept very complete records. 

The Larsens own their home and an ad- 
joining lot. The assessed valuation of the 
house and lot is $6,500. In the town in 
which they live, taxes are levied as follows: 


Street improvement $ 2,000 
Schools 18,600 
Salaries 2,500 
Sinking Fund 3,750 


The valuation of the property in the town 
is $2,153,600. In addition to the tax rate 
for the town, the rate for the state is 34 per 
cent; for the county, 4 per cent. Find 
how much taxes Mr. Larsen will pay. 

The cost of painting and repairing the 
house was $250; gas and electric b‘lls totaled 
$38; the water fee was $15; approximately 
nine tons of coal, costing $9 a ton, were 
burned; food items cost $1,075; clothing, 
$275; doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
medicines, $85; recreation, $105; books, 
newspapers, magazines, $45; gifts, contribu- 
tions to charity, general items, $105. John 
is given an allowance of $1 a week. 

Mr. Larsen holds a twenty-year endow- 
ment insurance policy which will become 
payable to him a year from next January. 
The face of the policy is $3.000. He took 
out the policy at the age of 20. How much 
does it cost him each year for the premium? 
Mr. Larsen has agreed that the money from 
the policy shall be used to aid in sending 
John to college. 
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The Larsens have a bank account which 
totals $1,817.36. They receive 2 per cent 
interest a year, compounded semi-annually. 
They do not add the amount of interest to 
their other income in planning their budget 
because the interest is allowed to accumulate 
at the bank. 

The Larsens pay $10 each month to the 
building and loan association as a part of 
their savings. 

Mr. Larsen carries fire insurance on his 
house for 4/5 of its value and on his furniture 
for $1,000, for a period of three years. The 
premium rate on the house is 60 cents for 
each hundred dollars; on the contents of 
the house, 114 per cent. The three-year rate 
is 21% times the rate for one year. 

Prepare a form, showing in the first 
column the name of the group of expendi- 
tures (that is, food, clothing); in the second 
column, the estimated expenditures for each 
group; in the third column, the actual 
expenditures for each group; and in the 
fourth column, the amount that each is 
above or below the estimate. 

In figuring his total income, Mr. Larsen 
finds that his average commission for this 
year is $18, instead of $15. In planning the 
budget for each week, this increase should 
be taken into consideration. There is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Larsen’s income 
is to increase even more. 

John desires to keep a record of his savings 
and expenditures for his weekly allowance. 
He should like to save at least twenty-five 
cents each week so that he may use it on a 
camping trip which he plans to take during 
the summer. A good plan would be to have 
four columns, headed as follows: Date, Ex- 
planation, Receipts, Payments. In these 
columns list the date on which he receives 
his allowance, the amount of his allowance, 
the date of his expenditures, the purposes of 
them, and the amounts. Then find what 
amount he has left to begin the next week. 
The following are John’s expenditures for 
one of the weeks for which he is to keep a 
record: Monday, receives allowance of $1. 
Expenditures: Monday, spends 25 cents for 
a movie; Tuesday, spends 5 cents for car 
fare; Thursday, pays club dues 10 cents and 
car fare to club 10 cents; Saturday, pur- 
chases a magazine 10 cents, spends 10 cents 
for a soda. Make a form and record these 
facts for John. 

Mr. Larsen receives his income tax form. 
Report his income. Be sure to include as 
a part of his income the interest on his bank 
balance for one year, compounded semi- 
annually. Use the latest income tax schedule 
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of rates. Is Mr. Larsen required to pay an 
income tax? 

The Larsens desire to buy a new living 
room suite which costs $150. They have not 
sufficient funds on hand to pay cash for it. 
They. must either pay by the installment 
method or withdraw the money from the 
bank. Will their budget permit them to 
pay for the suite by the installment method? 
They will be required to pay $10 down plus 
a carrying charge of 5 per cent on the balance 
of $140, both payable at the time of purchase 
and $10 weekly until the balance of $140 is 
paid. This means that they will pay $157 
instead of $150 for the suite. Would you 
advise them to pay by the installment plan 
or to withdraw the money from their bank 
account and put back each week the same 
amount which they would have paid the 
furniture company? Which will be the 
better plan, taking into account the interest 
which they would be losing at the bank, and 
the amount which they will save as carrying 
charge if they do withdraw the money? 
What rate of interest would the carrying 
charge amount to for a year? 

Mr. Larsen is offered $800 for the lot ad- 
joining his home. He agrees to accept this 
offer. He realizes that this will decrease his 
taxes. He is also anxious to sell because he 
wants to purchase an automobile. When 
he purchased the lot, he paid $500 for it. 
What percentage of profit will he make on 
the purchase price? Instead of paying com- 
pletely for the lot, the purchaser asks Mr. 
Larsen to hold a first mortgage on it. Mr. 
Larsen agrees to take a mortgage for $200 
and to accept $600 cash. He agrees to charge 
5 per cent interest on the mortgage, payable 
semi-annually. How much will he earn from 
this transaction during this year as interest? 

For some time Mr. Lowe has owed Mr. 
Larsen $75 for persona] services performed 
by the latter. Mr. Larsen has tried re- 
peatedly to collect it but has been unable 
to do so. He has threatened to put the case 
in the hands of his lawyer for collection be- 
cause, as he points out to Mr. Lowe, he has 
a plan for using the money. Mr. Lowe is 
unable to pay at present, but finally con- 
sents to give Mr. Larsen a promissory note 
due in 30 days. Mr. Larsen, being anxious to 
get the money, takes the note to the bank 
after having kept it for four days. The bank 
consents to discount the note for him at 6 
per cent. How much money will he receive 
for the note? 

With the money received from the lot and 
that received from the discounted note, 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Difficulties in English Experienced in Business 


A portion of a thesis which Miss Miller wrote on the sub- 

ject of ““The Teaching of English Usages in Commercial 

Classes.“’ The main purpose of the study was to determine 

in what way business men have found commercial gradu- 
ates deficient in their knowledge of grammar. 


Randall McLean Miller 
Jefferson High School 
Jefferson, Ohio 


THE THREE cities of 
Columbus, Jefferson, and 
Springfield, Ohio, were chosen 
in which to conduct the inves- 
tigation. These three localities 
were chosen not only because I 
knew the types of business 
concerns with which I might 
make contacts, but also because 
the cities were under entirely 
different school supervision. 
Had the investigation been con- 
ducted in one city only, it was 
felt that a particular course of 
study which was city-wide might 
add to, or detract from, the 
type of error encountered. In other words, 
in three distinct school systems, it is hardly 
likely that the same errors would consist- 
ently occur because of the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of certain specific principles in the 
courses of study used in the schools. 

From these three cities were chosen one 
hundred business executives, or stenographic 
supervisors, whose extensive experience with 
stenographers qualified them to give intelli- 
gent information regarding the correct use 
or misuse by stenographers of the principles 
of grammar. 


These people represented all types of 
business enterprises. These enterprises 
ranged from college and university offices, 
manufacturing concerns, packing houses, 
public utilities, court houses, dry-goods 
stores, lawyers’ offices, publishing houses, 
railroad offices, dairies, chemical companies, 
banking houses, to breweries. 

After the first few interviews, it was 
found that time could be saved, and a more 
pleasant attitude could be built up with 
those who were to be interviewed, if an 
appointment was made for a definite time 
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for the interview. This method 
saved not only the executive’s 
time, but my time as well; it also 
gave the person time in which 
to give consideration to the 
problem. With the exception of 
the cases where I knew the 
people personally, this plan was 
followed. When asking for the 
interview, it was explained why 
the information was wanted and 
to what use it was to be put. 
In conducting the interview, 
I simply asked where, generally 
speaking, the executive found 
the greatest weakness:in stenog- 
raphers’ English. This question usually 
gained an entree, bringing forth the pent-up 
grievances of “boss” versus stenographer. 
I tried not to ask too many direct questions 
and scarcely any until the interview was 
well on its way. By letting the person take 
up the various phases in his own way, I was 
able to take notes and fill in the desired 
information without annoying the speaker 
with a great many questions. The points 
were, in the majority of cases, covered in 
this way. However, if additional informa- 
tion was needed, it was requested. In many 
cases not only the data needed was obtained, 
but also other information regarding the 
desirable qualities of stenographers. 


The time spent in interviewing varied 
greatly. In fact, it ranged from about fifteen 
minutes to three-quarters of an hour. 


I was tremendously pleased with the at- 
titude of the business people toward the 
study. In no case was an interview refused, 
and in no interview was there any indication 
of impatience. In fact, most of the people 
interviewed seemed very eager to discuss 
their problems. In addition to this, they 
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seemed to be very much interested in the 
problem and its educational implications. 
Quite a number expressed pleasure at being 
chosen to give their opinions. Several re- 
marked that they welcomed the contact 
with the schools and voiced a desire that a 
closer relationship might be maintained be- 
tween the schools and them. From my 
standpoint the interviews were not only 
very informative, but also exceedingly 
pleasant. 


INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM INTERVIEWS. 
The findings included in this article were 
obtained by personal interviews with one 
hundred chosen executives or stenographic 
supervisors who were connected with various 
businesses. An effort was made to select 
diversified types of business concerns. The 
interviews were all made in Ohio, in the 
cities’ of Columbus, Jefferson, and Spring- 
field. The chart in Table I gives the geo- 
graphic and industrial distribution of the 
interviews made. 


After the interviews had all been made, 
the information obtained was classified and 
subclassified according to its importance in 
the rating of executives and its frequency 
therein. The chart in Table II shows the 
relative importance of the main headings as 
given by the persons interviewed. 


Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and “satisfactory” 
show the ranking of errors according to fre- 
quency. The numbers listed beneath these 
headings indicate the number of business 
people ranking them in that order. 
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TABLE II 
Chart No. 1 








No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1 2 3 a 5 


Satis- 
factory 


GRAMMAR 38 | 20| 16} 12] 8 6 
PUNCTUATION 27 | 34] 14] 20] 2 3 
VOCABULARY 14 | 16 | 12} 39 | 11 8 
SPELLING 12| 18 | 40] 17] 6 7 


COMPOSITION 9|12|18|12| 6] *43 


*Of 100 people interviewed, 57 permitted their stenographers 
to compose letters; 43 of the hundred dictated all correspond- 
ence. Each of the 57 who did not dictate all correspondence 
listed errors in composition of one type or another. 























Percentage of Business People Interviewed 
Who Placed Use of Incorrect Grammar, Etc., 
as First, Second, or Third in Relative Figuring. 








GRAMMAR 74% 
PUNCTUATION 75% 
SPELLING 70% 
COMPOSITION 39%* 
VOCABULARY 42% 





*68 per cent of those who permitted their stenographers to 
compose their own letters placed composition in 1, 2, 3 place in 
regard to frequency of error; 39 per cent of the entire 100 placed 
it 1, 2, or 8. 








Grammar 
VERBS 84 out of the 94* 
PRONOUNS 79 out of the 94 
ADJECTIVES 30 out of the 94 
CONJUNCTIONS AND 
PREPOSITIONS 19 out of the 94 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE 70 out of the 94 
PARAGRAPH STRUCTURE 67 out of the 94 


*Of 100 people interviewed, 94 indicated defective grammar 
usage. 
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Specific Errors in Grammar Number of persons 
noting error 








Number of persons CAPITALIZATION 









































VERBS noting error Lack of capitalization of adjectives 
Error in agreement of verb when subject is derived from proper names 25 
separated from verb by plural words 60 Lack of capitalization of names of foreign 
Error in agreement with such subjects as peoples and languages used as nouns or ad- 
each, every, none, everyone 42 jectives 15** 
Error in past or perfect tenses of irregular Lack of capitalization of titles when coupled 
verbs 30 with the individuals’ names to whom they 
PRONOUNS ie , 
. k Indiscriminate use of capitalization 6 
Error in agreement of pronouns with their 
antecedents 29 *45 seldom had occasion to quote directly. 
=e **30 seldom had occasion to use capitalization here. 
Lack of use of objective case after verbs and 
prepositions 63 Specific Errors in Spelling 
Lack of use of subjective case after linking 
6 i ae ac = SPELLING 
, ae & oe ative ‘who and whom Error due to mere carelessness 86 
m questions 41 Error due to unfamiliarity with word 37 
In statements 19 
ADJECTIVES Specific Errors in Vocabulary 
Error in ‘use of “this,” “these,” “that,” 
“those” 19 VOCABULARY 
Lack of use of adverb modifying an adjective 24 Misuse of everyday words 69 
PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS ro wh nya words « 
Use of “than” or “‘as” as a preposition 17 Rilsuse due to ignorance 8 
Use of “like” as a conjunction 18 *This classification was suggested by those interviewed. 
Error in use of certain prepositions 10 Specific Errors in Composition 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
Fragments for sentences 48 Lack of clear thinking about what is to be said 43 
Run-on sentences 34 Incorrect headings, salutations, etc. 3 
Dangling participles 29 Lack of complete enough content 12 
PARAGRAPH STRUCTURE on - aes organization 10 
Inexact, incorrect, incomplete, rambling Lac! 7 tact near courtesy ' $ 
paragraphs 70 Omission of significant details 7 
Wordiness 4 
Employment of jargonistic term 31 
Specific Errors in Punctuation — kn : 
Form of Letter Preferred 
PERIOD 








Substitution of comma for a period Number of persons 





in declarative sentence 30 noting preference 
Omission of period after abbreviations 41 Block 18 
SEMICOLON Conventional 21 
Error in use of semicolon to separate inde- Block-conventional 64 
pendent clauses when the connecting con- Optional with stenographer 2 
junction is not expressed 65 
mission or misplacement of apostrophe to 
show possession 49 PRACTICE SET 
Omission or misplacement of apostrophe to A set with business papers for use in junior 
show omission of a letter 21 business training classes. No knowledge of 
COMMA bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
Lack of use of comma to separate independent clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
clauses when joined by “and,” “but,” and sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 
“for 65 school discount. 
. 
Can ae | SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Omission or misplacement of quotation marks err ; 
to indicate the exact words of the speaker 9* a New York 
Misplacement of quotation marks when — San Francisco 
coupled with other marks of punctuation 5° 
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Procedure for Determining the Course for which 
Sophomore Pupils are Best Fitted 





A summary of a study which analyzes 
scientific methods of predicting success 
and determining vocational guidance of 


commercial students. 


THE PROBLEM. In common with most high 
schools, we are faced with the training of 
pupils for commercial occupations, many of 
whom are poorly equipped for such training. 
Up to this year, we offered specialized courses 
in stenography and in bookkeeping at the 
beginning of the junior year. Girls would 
normally take the stenographic course, and 
boys the accounting course. Those girls who 
failed to show promise in stenography by 
the end of the junior year would be trans- 
ferred to the bookkeeping section and given 
extra time on office machines. The boys who 
did not make good in bookkeeping would be 
given extra time on machines or else trans- 
ferred to the civic course. 


However, this arrangement was not satis- 
factory because a largely increasing number 
of pupils not qualified for stenography or 
bookkeeping were equally unsuccessful in 
learning to operate office machines. Further- 
more, there were not enough machines to 
care for all the pupils in this group; and, as 
a matter of fact, there was little demand for 
these pupils after graduation unless they 
were proficient. 


Our problem was, in short, to make a place 
in the department for pupils who were not 
fitted for stenography, bookkeeping, or 
office machines, and to direct each pupil into 
the course for which he was best fitted. 


As a step to the solution of this problem, 
the head of our department provided for 
two additional courses in the commercial 
department: the machine course, and the 
clerical course. The machine course offered 
training for specialized office machine posi- 
tions, while the clerical course offered a 
good all-around preparation for general 
office work. 


The next step was to determine which 
course each pupil should elect. To aid in 
accomplishing this purpose, we first pre- 


pared prediction sheets for stenography and 
for bookkeeping. 


STENOGRAPHIC PREDICTION. It is necessary 
at this point to review previous experiences 
in the selection of pupils for the stenographic 
course. 


For many years we had a high mortality 
in our shorthand classes. Several reasons 
would account for this condition. There be- 
ing a large foreign element, a lack of English 
background caused many to have trouble 
with transcription. Increasing numbers in 
enrollment, with a consequently lower 
average intellectual level, caused some 
failures. Poor ability in typewriting caused 
others to fail. 


To control these conditions, we set an 
arbitrary standard which required that, in 
order to elect stenography, the pupil should 
get marks of “B” in typewriting and in 
English during the sophomore year. How- 
ever, this standard was not very satis- 
factory because, with a normal distribution 
of marks, only about one-third of an average 
class could be expected to attain a “B” in 
either subject; and if we insisted on “‘B’s” 
in both subjects, a very small percentage of 
pupils would be eligible for the Stenographic 
Course. 


In 1931 I started working on stenographic 
prediction records. My aim was to see if it 
were possible to ascertain, by means of a 
series of tests, the probable success or failure 
of a pupil in shorthand previous to his elec- 
tion of the subject. Following to some extent 
a method used at that time by Miss Mildred 
Hood of Newton, Massachusetts, we ad- 
ministered to all girls in the commercial 
department the Terman Group Test of 
Menta) Ability! and the Hoke Prognostic 
Test for Stenographic Ability.2, We also ob- 
tained from the English department the re- 
sults of the Tressler* test. By using these 


1L. M. Terman, Terman Group Test of Mental Ability ftoqkers, N. Y.: World Book Company). 


1E. ge Hoke, Prognostic Test of Stenographic —_ (New Y 
J. C. Tressler, Grammar Mi 
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ork: Greg ag Fa Publishing Company). 
. Heath & Company). 
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test results in conjunction with the sopho- 
more marks in English and typewriting, we 
were able to eliminate those who would be 
most likely to fail in shorthand. 

However, the real work of obtaining a 
prediction began in 1933. At that time I 
gave certain tests to the girls in the senior 
shorthand class in order to establish a cri- 
terion which included typewriting speed, 
typewriting accuracy, five-minute solid- 
matter dictation, letter dictation, transcrip- 
tion speed, spelling, and punctuation. I 
then tested this criterion with the actual 
marks given these pupils in shorthand. and 
with the estimated success in stenography 
as given by the senior shorthand teacher. I 
found that the criterion was reliable. 


With this criterion as a basis, I made cor- 
relations with each separate part of the 
Terman and Hoke tests. and with the com. 
plete Tressler test. Then I worked on com- 
binations of tests in order to get a battery 
which would show the highest correlation 
with the criterion. The battery finally 
chosen, which gave a correlation of +.772 
with the criterion, consisted of the tests 
shown in Illustration I. 


Illustration I 


Correlation with 
Criterion by Products 


Test Moments Method 
Terman 3. Best Answer +.48 
Terman 7. Analogies +.44 
Terman 8. Mixed Sentences + .45 
Terman 9. Classification +.31 
Terman 10. Number Series + .27 
Hoke 1. Motor Reactions +.11 
Hoke 4. Speed of Reading +.73 
Hoke 2. Speed of Writing —.41 


We hesitated, however, to depend too 
much upon the results of such a battery 
until we had more conclusive proof ghat 
they were reliable. Therefore, we allowed 
several sophomores whose predictions were 
poor to elect shorthand that year. But, 
while these pupils were seniors this year, I 
obtained, by means of the rank differences 
method, a correlation of +.80 between the 
actual prediction from this battery and the 
ranking of the senior shorthand teacher. 
As these tests had been administered while 
the pupils were sophomores and _ before 
they had studied shorthand, we have un- 
doubtedly secured a measure of prognosis 
which is accurate enough to be of great 
assistance in determining the probable 
success of a person who undertakes the 
study of shorthand. 


BOOKKEEPING PREDICTION. We had planned 
to require the pupil to attain a rank of “B” 
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in bookkeeping during the sophomore year, 
and to be good in arithmetic in order to 
take the accounting course. However, know- 
ing what had proved -true in the case of 
stenography, it.seemed wise to make an 
independent check from records of the 
present senior accounting class to see what 
proportion, if any, had received a mark 
lower than “C” in the sophomore year. 
More than 40 per cent of this class, all of 
whom were doing good work as seniors, had 
received a “C” in bookkeeping at the end 
of the sophomore year. 


Because the percentage was so great, 
some sort of prediction for bookkeeping 
similar to that used for stenography was 
needed. Having at hand the Terman tests 
taken during the sophomore year, we de- 
cided to use them. The following tests 
seemed from their nature to have some rela- 
tion to those qualities needed in the solution 
of bookkeeping problems: 


2. Best Answer 

4. Logical Selection 
Terman 5. Arithmetic 
Terman 9. Classification 
Terman 10. Number Series 


We found that of those who had received 
a “C” in bookkeeping for the sophomore 
year, all but two attained a total score of 66 
on the battery above; and all but one, a 
score of 8 on Test 5, Arithmetic. We decided, 
therefore, that if a pupil attained a book- 
keeping prediction of 66 and an arithmetic 
score of 8 on Test 5, he could safely continue 
in the accounting course if nothing else 
stood in the way. 


Our next problem was to prepare data 
sheets for girls and boys separately, on 
which we could assemble pertinent records 
for our guidance program. 


DATA SHEETS—GIRLS. On the data sheets 
for girls we included the following informa- 
tion: I. Q.; Stenographic Prediction; Speed 
of Reading; Ranks in English, Bookkeeping, 
and Typewriting; Typewriting Speed; Book- 
keeping Prediction; and Arithmetic Score 
on Terman Test 5. 


Terman 
Terman 


DATA SHEETS—BOYS. On the sheets for boys 
we listed the following information: I. Q.; 
Ranks in English, Typewriting, and Book- 
keeping; Bookkeeping Prediction; and Arith- 
metic Score on Terman Test 5. For those 
boys who were interested in stenography, 
we also included stenographic prediction and 
speed of reading. 


Our data sheets were arranged in the man- 
ner shown in Illustration II. 
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Illustration II 



























































GIRLS 
Ranks | 
Name 1. Q. Sten. Speed Type. Bkkg. Arith. Course | Remarks 
Pred. Read. Eng. | Bkkg.| Type.| Speed Pred. Score Rec. 
BOYS 
Ranks | 
Name I. Q. ——_—__—__ , —- ——_ Bkkg. Arith. Cours Remarks 
Eng. | Type. | Bkkg. | Pred. Score Rec. 
| | | | 











We obtained our data for these sheets 
from the following sources: 


I. Q.—From Terman tests. 

Stenographic Prediction—The total of Terman 3, 7, 
8, 9, 10, Hoke 1, 4, minus Hoke 2. 

Speed of Reading—From Hoke Test 4. (It will be 
noted that this test gave a correlation of .73 be- 
tween itself and the criterion.) 

Ranks—From office records. 

Typewriting Speed—From an average of six two- 
minute copy tests given by sophomore teachers. 

Bookkeeping Prediction—The total of Terman 2, 4, 
5, 9, 10. 

Arithmetic Score—From Terman Test 5. (This test 
consists of common arithmetic problems.) 


The following procedure is to be used in 
preparing material for data sheets: 


1. Give Terman tests to all commercial sophomore 
pupils. 
. Sort alphabetically, girls and boys separately. 
. Check against sophomore lists to find tests 
missing. 
. Give make-up tests. 
. Correct each test (10 separate ones) and record 
scores at bottom. 
. Transfer scores to front page of tests. 
. Total front pages. 
. Translate totals into mental age for each pupil. 
3 "2 mental age by chronological age to get 
10. Transfer I. Q. and Terman 5 scores to data 
sheets. 
11. Transfer Terman 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 scores to steno- 
graphic prediction sheets. 
12. Transfer Terman 2, 4, 5, 9, 10 scores to book- 
keeping prediction sheets. 
18. Give Hoke test to all girls and to those boys 
interested in stenography. 
14. Sort alphabetically. 
15. Check to find tests missing. 
16. Give make-up tests. 
17. Correct Tests 1, 2, and 4. 
18. Record on stenographic prediction sheet. 
19. Figure out stenographic predictions. 
20. Transfer predictions and speed of reading to 
data sheets. 
21. Work out bookkeeping predictions. 
22. Transfer predictions to data sheets. 
23. Record ranks in English, bookkeeping, and type- 
writing on data sheets. 
24. Record average typewriting speed of special 
tests given by sophomore teachers on data 
sheets. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA SHEETS—GIRLS. 
There is a possibility of five courses to which 
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a girl may be guided; that is, Stenographic. 
Machine, Accounting, Clerical, and Prac- 
tical Arts. I assume that the pupil will wish 
to continue with commercial work if she is 
fitted. 

As the demand in our city for trained 
stenographers is greater than that for any 
other type of office work, a girl should, if 
possible, take the stenographic course. The 
factors which determine whether or not 
she should take the course are: 

Ranks in English and Typewriting 
I. Q. 

Prediction 

Typewriting Speed 

Speed of Reading 

If ranks in English and typewriting are 
“B” or better, she is eligible to take the 
course; she may not, however, be fitted for 
it. If I. Q. is much less than 100 or prediction 
less than 104, and speed of reading under 40, 
it means that the girl is a “plugger” but 
would probably attain only mediocre success 
in stenography. She should, therefore, be 
advised to take some other course. 

If, on the other hand, she has an I. Q. of 
over 100, and a prediction of 110 or better, 
with a good reading speed and a typewriting 
speed of over 30, she would probably be 
successful, even though her rank in one of 
these subjects were a “‘C.” 

If ranks in both English and typewriting 
were “C” and other ratings exceptionally 
high, I should find out from the teachers of 
these subjects the reason for poor ranks. 
Except under unusual conditions, she would 
not be allowed to take the stenographic 
course with such ranks, even though pre- 
diction were good. Incidentally, I would note 
all cases where the I. Q. seemed high or low 
in comparison with school accomplishment 
and find out the reason for this. There is 
an opportunity here to do a good piece of 
social and corrective work. 

Ranks of “C” in both English and type- 
writing, together with low prediction would, 
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of course, bar the girl from the stenographic 
course. 

If the girl had “B’s” in bookkeeping and 
in typewriting she would be eligible to take 
the machine course; she might not, however, 
be especially fitted for it. In most cases, 
before recommending that a girl take this 
course, I should expect her to have a type- 
writing speed of at least 30, a bookkeeping 
prediction of 60 or better, and an arithmetic 
score on Terman Test 5 of about 12. On the 
other hand, the I. Q. might be in the 90’s. 


As there are not a great many bookkeep- 
ing or accounting positions open to girls, I 
should not advise her to take the accounting 
course unless she seemed especially well 
adapted to bookkeeping work and poorly 
adapted to typewriting. If, however, her 
finger dexterity were poor, but she had a 
mark of “B” in sophomore bookkeeping and 
attained a prediction of 66 or better in book- 
keeping, together with a score of 8 on Ter- 
man Test “, I should advise her to take this 
course. 

If the girl were passing in all subjects, but 
not especially fitted for either the machine 
or bookkeeping course, I should advise 
her to take the clerical course, which would 
lead to good general office positions for 
those girls who did the best work. 

If the girl was failing in one or more sub- 
jects and also had a low I. Q., she would be 
advised to take the practical arts course 
rather than to continue with commercial 
work. 


Borys. If possible, boys should take the 
accounting course. Two things we look for 
are a mark of “B” in bookkeeping and an 
I. Q. of 100 or better. If the I. Q. is very 
low, the boy should be advised to take the 
clerical course unless the prediction is in 
the 60’s and the arithmetic score 8 or better. 


If the bookkeeping mark is “C” but the 
I. Q. is satisfactory, with a prediction of 66 
and an arithmetic score of 8, he is allowed 
to take the accounting course. If the book- 
keeping mark is “C” and the I. Q. satis- 
factory, but the prediction is a little low, 
we get in touch with the bookkeeping 
teacher to see if the boy is capable of a 
“B.” Then, if it seems wise, the faculty 
adviser spurs the boy on to make a “B” if 
he wishes to take the course. 


It does not seem wise to recommend boys 
for the machine course, as there are so few 
positions open to boys in this line. However, 
if he seems especially adapted to the work 
(see standards for girls), he should be al- 
lowed to take it. 
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The few boys who want to take the 
stenographic course are given the Hoke test, 
and their fitness is judged by the same 
standard as the girls. As there seems to be 
a growing demand for male stenographers, 
it is well to encourage boys who are fitted 
for this work to take the stenographic 
course. 

The clerical course is recommended for 
those boys who are passing in all subjects, 
but are not eligible for the accounting course; 
or for those failing one subject who have an 
I. Q. of over 90. All others are advised to 
change from a commercial course to the 
civic course. 


concLusion. Although this work con- 
sumes a large amount of time, it should 
prove well worth while. Not only do we in- 
crease the potentialities of the pupil by as- 
signing him to the type of work which he 
can do, but we may also judge whether or not 
he is doing his best work; his tendency 
toward carelessness; lack of confidence; 
speed of muscular reactions; and many 
other things from a careful interpretation 
of these tests, provided we take the necessary 
steps to insure their reliability. 





Bookkeeping Projects 


Interesting bookkeeping projects may 
be obtained at low cost. The projects 
consist of a book of printed narrative 
of transactions, and (a) a bound book 
of journals and (b) a bound book of 
ledgers. 


The narratives are based upon trans- 
actions completed by (1) a college 
student, (2) a football team, (3) a 
householder, (4) a club, (5) a pro- 
fessional man, (6) a cafeteria, (7) a 
farmer, (8) a high school paper, and 
(9) a high school treasurer. 


Price 48 cents, subject to school 


discount. 
+ * 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Business Subjects in Liberal Arts Colleges 


Teaching of business  sub- 
jects in liberal arts colleges 
should receive serious consid- 
eration because it is of prime 
importance to the welfare of 
many students and therefore of society. 


Business subjects, as a rule, are not en- 
thusiastically admitted to the curriculums 
of liberal arts colleges. Grudgingly, if at all, 
they are granted place in the senior year. 
If business subjects are permitted to be 
scheduled in the junior year, they are per- 
mitted only with certain narrow strictures. 


Many educators frown upon business sub- 
jects. With many the very fact that a sub- 
ject deals with commerce is enough to con- 
demn it. 


I feel that this tendency in certain educa- 
tional circles is deplorable. I think it should 
be condemned in no unmeasured terms. 


Educators who are unfavorable to the 
teaching of business subjects in liberal arts 
colleges contend that the prime function of 
an undergraduate college is to provide a 
liberal rather than a specialized training. A 
liberal education to these proponents means 
the orientation of the student in the whole 
field of learning with emphasis on no partic- 
ular subject. They designate as fourfold the 
aim of a liberal education: to arouse in the 
student a thirst for knowledge; to develop 
his physical, intellectual, and spiritual pow- 
ers; to give him a survey of the field of 
knowledge; and to prepare him to be a better 
social and political citizen. 


It is difficult to see how an education can 
be called liberal unless business subjects are 
included. Business touches the life of every 
student. All students have business dealings. 
A curriculum which fails to include training 
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in commerce fails to provide a 
liberal education. It is as illogical 
to omit commercial subjects as 
it would be to omit biology or 
history. If liberal arts curriculums 
are too crowded, many subjects now included 
could well be omitted and business subjects 
substituted. 


To mention the word specialization to 
some liberal arts faculties is like waving a 
red flag in the face of a male bovine! And 
yet the very educators who object so stren- 
uously to business training are heartily in 
favor of preparing students to teach, and 
willingly vote to give them a license to do so. 
Moreover, each student is required to choose 
a major and a minor field of knowledge 
as the basis for his courses. What is this, 
if not a form of specialization? 


After all, what is there so monstrous about 
specialization in business that it should not 
be begun in liberal arts colleges? 


Perhaps if there were more concentration 
in teaching a student to find his place in the 
economic world, colleges could better meet 
the telling criticisms which are directed 
against them. 

The bulk of the criticism revolves around 
these questions: For what end does a liberal 
arts education prepare a student? Does it 
fit him to find his place in the social world? 
Does it equip him to make a living for him- 
self and his loved ones? Obviously, in the 
past a liberal education has failed to prepare 
the student adequately to reach these ob- 
jectives. The fact that students have not 
been given more vocational training is re- 
sponsible. 

It is an inadequate answer to say that 
education teaches a student to think and 
therefore all is well. The real question is: 
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What does thinking accomplish for the stu- 
dent? Society demands that a student know 
how to act as well as to think. What can 
he accomplish? Is he prepared to live better 
than other citizens? Is he equipped for the 
battle of life? These are the questions which 
must be answered. 

If the aim of an education is to stimulate 
a thirst for knowledge, then business sub- 
jects meet the test most adequately. It is 
easy to develop intellectual curiosity via the 
commercial route. The romance of business 
stimulates every student. 

Business subjects develop the intellectual 
powers of a student just as do Latin, Eng- 
lish, or physics. Perhaps more so. A student 
who wrestles with business problems will be 
forced to extend himself to the utmost. One 
of the chief reasons for the present depres- 
sion is that students were not trained to 
solve business problems. If a student wants 
mind discipline, let him tackle the intricate 
corporate problems of the day. Or turn him 
loose on social and economic problems and 
he will have mind discipline to his heart’s 
content. 

Let us admit that one of the aims of a 
liberal education is spiritual development. 
The study of commercial subjects will do as 
much for a student’s spiritual development 
as the study of chemistry, Latin, or physics. 
What can be more spiritual than training a 
student to make a living for himself and his 
loved ones? It is true that making a life is 
more important than making a living. Yet 
that student who cannot make a living will 
not have much of a life. 

If an education has for its aim the fitting 
of a student to be a good social and political 
citizen, then the study of commerce is very 
excellent. To be a good citizen a student 
must understand the present social and eco- 
nomic system. 

It is argued that liberal arts students 
should wait to specialize until they attend 
graduate schools. The fact is that only a 
very small percentage of liberal arts gradu- 
ates attend graduate schools. The great 
majority of students graduating from college 
immediately enter business. These students 
should have the opportunity to study busi- 
ness in college. It would be an excellent 
idea to require every student to register for 
one or more business subjects. 

Finally, the proof of the pudding is the 
eating. Colleges which offer substantial 
courses of business subjects find results very 
gratifying. Registrars find students very 
eager to enroll for business and in many 
instances have to restrict enrollment. 
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Assignments and Grading 

Bess G. Baucom of Quitaque High School, 
Quitaque, Texas, explains as follows how 
assignments and grading may provide for 
individual differences in typing: 

The student comes into a typing class 
with the paramount idea of actually typing. 
This mind set must not be destroyed. Give 
each student the right to accomplish his aim 
as fully as possible. 

Does the ordinary typing class take into 
account the different physical abilities in 
students? Do we allow in assignments a 
chance for the slow typist who does steady 
work and for the fast typist who does poor 
work? 

A good method for daily assignment is to 
give a certain amount of work for the stu- 
dent to accomplish during a definite period 
of time. After a complete detailed analysis 
of the problem has been made, the students 
set to work. Allow the students to turn in 
papers with errors, but penalize each error. 
As the student progresses, the penalty for 
errors may be increased. In case the student 
turns in all of the unit before the end of the 
allotted period of time, allow that student 
to go to his record file of work, and take the 
poorest exercises from his file and retype the 
papers. The student keeps an error and 
grade sheet, thereby knowing just what type 
of work he is doing. The grades are averaged 
at the end of the period. The average, plus 
any extra credit given for outside work, 
composes his daily grade. 

For a definite grade on speed tests, this 
method may be used. Each six weeks a 
higher goal is set for speed tests, and a 
higher rate must be made in order to reach 
an A grade. For example, if the best student 
in the thirtieth week of typing made a rate 
of 145 (accuracy plus speed), his rate might 
be 100 per cent; 144, 99 per cent: 143, 98 
per cent; and so on. By this method both 
accuracy and speed are accounted for and 
students strive to attain the high rung of 
the ladder. The best typist in the class at- 
tains the best-timed writing grade. 

As the students advance in typing, the 
examinations become more difficult. In the 
first few months fundamentals of typing and 

knowledge of the machine may be tested. 
As the students progress, a good 45-minute 
examination would be a five-minute speed 
test rated by the method just given. A letter 
to punctuate, to space, and to type counts 
the other half of the test. Deduct five 
points for every error in spacing, typing, 
and form. Very uniform and definite re- 
sults were obtained from these methods. 
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M ANY teachers ask us: “Why does 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING continue to be so 


popular when there are so many competing books?” 


Our answer is: “The authors, the editors, and the publishers of 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
accept their obligation as a full-time, year-in-year-out responsi- 
bility. New experiments are constantly being conducted. New 
trends are being watched and evaluated. New instructional 
material is being tested regularly. Alll of this work is done 
through the cooperation of hundreds and thousands of teachers 
who are using 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. There is no attempt to force upon teachers 
what the authors think should be used, but careful consideration 
is given to the demands of teachers, new social and economic 
trends, and new educational trends. When an edition of 
90TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is 
finally offered for sale, you can accept it with the assurance 
that it is the result of careful planning and experimentation in 
actual classrooms, not in one school but in hundreds of schools. 
The authors do not guess; they know the results that can be 
obtained.” 
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.. Program. . 





Fortieth Anniversary Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Statler—Boston, Massachusetts 
March 24, 25, 26, 27, 1937 


Convention Theme: Measuring for Vocational Ability in the Field of Business Education 


THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE E. C. T. A. 
In 1897 at Morse College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was held the meeting which re- 
sulted in the organization of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. In 
modern business education history, forty 
years is a long time, and everywhere in 
educational circles it is recognized that the 
E. C. T. A. has played a very important 
part in the making of that history. 


On the evening of March 25, 1937, Presi- 
dent Altholz and a committee headed by 
Past President John F. Robinson are plan- 
ning to give the convention a celebration 
program that will make the banquet night 
an occasion long to be remembered. 


BOSTON WELCOMES you. ‘The local com- 
mittees are planning to make your stay in 
Boston both pleasant and profitable. The 
city is yours! All New England extends to 
you its real old-fashioned hospitality. 


SCHOOL VISITS AND TouRS. Dr. Patrick T. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools, Boston, 
extends to members and friends an invita- 
tion to visit the public schools on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of convention week. The 
private schools and colleges of Boston also 
extend a hearty welcome to visitors. This 
is a real opportunity to see the Boston 
schools at work. Arrangements will be made 
for visits if teachers will communicate with 
Miss Mabel S. Hastings, Girls High School, 
Boston, Mass. If a teacher is interested in 
any special phase of commercial work or 
wishes to visit a particular school, public 
or private, such facts should be included in 
the communication. Teachers should write 
well in advance so that complete arrange- 
ments can be made for them. We hope that 
many teachers will avail themselves of this 
invitation. 

Tours to business establishments, to 
stores for shopping, to places of historical 
interest are also being planned. Miss 
Hastings will be glad to give you details. 
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BANQUET AND DANCE. The annual conven- 
tion banquet and dance will be held in the 
Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Statler, Thursday 
evening, March 25, at 6:30 o’clock. A 
splendid program is being arranged by the 
banquet committee with Alan W. Furber 
as chairman. The program will be one that 
will celebrate in a fitting and appropriate 
manner the 40th Anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation. The usual banquet speaker will be 
conspicuous by his absence, but a splendid 
program in keeping with the occasion is 
being arranged. 

The banquet is the place for relaxation. 
Here we forget the trying moments of the 
classroom and office. Here we meet our old 
friends and make new ones. This will be the 
big social event of the convention—one that 
no member will want to miss. The cost will 
be three dollars a person. Reservations 
should be made in advance. Write Mr. 
Alan W. Furber, 245 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. He will take care of your reserva- 
tions for one or a group. 


FRIDAY NIGHT “AT HOME.” The Hospitality 
Committee under the direction of Miss 
Katherine W. Ross is planning an appro- 
priate program for Friday night in the 
Hotel. Complete details cannot be given 
at this time, but it may be stated that you 
will feel “at home” away from home and that 
you will enjoy a very pleasant evening. 


prizes. The drawing of prizes will take 
place at the close of the business meeting 
Saturday noon, March 27. This will be the 
closing event of the convention. Plan to 
stay for it—you may hold one of the lucky 
numbers. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24 
9:80 A. M. 


Sight-seeing Trips and Visits to Schools and Business 
Offices 


2:00 Pp. M. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
7:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the Executive Board 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 25 


10:00 a. M. 
Registration of Members 
Educational, Sight-seeing and Shopping Trips 
11:30 A. M. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by the Executive Board 
‘ and Chairmen of the local Committees. 
1:15 p. M.-3:00 P. M. 
Machine Instruction Demonstrations at the Ex- 
hibitors’ Booths 
$:15 P. M. 
Music 
$:30 p. m. Ballroom 
Opening of Convention—Platform Guests: Officers 
and Members of the Executive Board 
Address of Welcome 
Response to Address of Welcome—Mrs. Agnes C. 
Seavey, vice president, Auburn, Maine 
President’s Address—Nathaniel Altholz, director of 
commercial education, New York City 
“Vocational Ability Testing from the Standpoint of 
the Employer’”—Dr. Robert P. Brecht, executive 
secretary, National Office Management Associa- 
tion; Wharton School; University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
6:30 P. M. 
Fortieth Anniversary Banquet, 
Dance 


Reception, and 
FRIDAY, MARCH 26 
8:30 a. M. 
Breakfast for State Chairman Membership Com- 
mittee 


General Meeting 


Chairman—J. N. Jackman, Kendall Company, Wal- 
pole, Mass. 
9:30 a. m. Ballroom 
Music 
10:00 a. m.-12:00 m 
Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association 
“The Business Education Council’s Plan for Improv- 
ing Methods of Measuring the Results of Teaching 
in Terms of Occupational Requirements”—F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


“A Fundamentals Test for All Vocational Com- 
mercial Graduates”—Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Mass. 

“A General Background Test for All Vocational 
Commercial Graduates”—Phillip J. Rulon, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

“A Personality Rating Schedule for Use with Com- 
mercial Students”—Harold E. Cowan, secretary, 
Business Education Council, and director of com- 
mercial education, Dedham, Mass. 

12:80 p. m.-1:45 P. M. 

Luncheon Meeting—National Council of Business 

Education 
2:15 p. m.—3:00 Pp. um. Ballroom 

“The Challenge of the New Federal Vocational Act 
which Provides Training for Commercial Dis- 
tributive Occupations’—Dr. Norris A. Brisco, 
dean, School of Retailing, New York University 

“Cooperation by the Retail Merchants in Carrying 
Out the Provisions of the New Federal Vocational 
Act”—Daniel Bloomfield, manager, Retail Trade 
Board, Boston, Mass. 

$:15 p. m.—5:00 P. M. ' 

“Vocational Ability Tests”—-A series of vocational 
ability tests will be presented at the various 
section meetings by representatives of the Business 
Education Council with statements as to their 
distinguishing characteristics, plans for giving 
and rating them, and results of their use experi- 
mentally. 


Secretarial Section 


Under the direction of Catherine F. Nulty, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 

Chairman—R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. ‘ 

“The Stenographic Ability Test”—Frank A. Phillips, 
director of commercial education, Medford, Mass. 

Critical Appraisals of the Test—James J. McKinley, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
and Margaret McGinn, Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Discussion 
“The Typewriting Ability Test’—Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, director of commercial education , 


Newark, New Jersey 





Officers and Executive Board of E. C. T. A. 
Standing, left to right: W. R. Odell; Peter L. Agnew; Sadie L. Ziegler; Harold E. Cowan; John G. Kirk; P. J. Harman. 
Seated, left to right: Arnold M. Lloyd, treasurer; Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, vice president; Nathaniel Altholz, president; 
Catherine F. Nulty, ex-officio; Harry I. Good, secretary. 
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A Critical Appraisal of the Test—Mrs. J. H. Quinlan, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Discussion 


Bookkeeping Section 


Under the direction of Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 
principal, School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine 
Chairman—Atlee L. Percy, Boston University, Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

“The Bookkeeping Ability Test”’—W. R. Catton, 
Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 

Critical Appraisals of the Test—J. L. Holtsclaw, 
director of commercial education, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; L. H. Brigham, office service manager, 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 

Discussion 

“Measurement of Ability on the Accounting Level” — 
William F. Shors, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 

A Critical Appraisal of the Test—Alfred D’Ales- 


sandro, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
















































































Clerical Section 


Under the direction of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School 
of Education, New York University 

Chairman—Clyde B. Edgeworth, director of business 
education, Baltimore, Md. 

“The Filing Ability Test” —N. Mae Sawyer, Ameri- 
can Institute of Filing, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A Critical Appraisal of the Test—Harriet I. Flagg, 
Waltham Senior High School, Waltham, Mass. 
“The Calculating Machine Test”’—Mary F. Ward, 
principal, Boston Calculating School, Boston. 

A Critical Appraisal of the Test—C. H. Katenkamp, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion 

“The Dictating Machine Transcription Test’”— 
Genevieve A. Hayes, Julia Richman High School, 
New York City 

A Critical Appraisal of the Test—Lena B. Pool, 
head of commercial department, English High 
School, Lynn, Mass. 

Discussion 

“Testing for Clerical Ability’—Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Holdredge, secretary to personnel director, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Discussion 


Distributive Trades and Social-Business Section 


Under the direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J. 

Chairman—Dr. Joseph W. Seay, director of admis- 
sion, Rider College, Trenton, N. J 

“The Development of a Program for Vocational 
Training for the Distributive Occupations”’— 
Neal B. Bowman, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“The Development of a Composite Test for Economic 
Intelligence and Social Understanding Essential to 
Occupational Effectiveness’”—Dr. H. G. Shields, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


Penmanship Section 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chairman—Bertha A. Connor, director of hand- 
writing, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

“What are the Values of Penmanship in the Success- 
ful Operation of a Business?”—(Speaker to be an- 
nounced) 

“What is the Quality of Penmanship Actually Used 
by Employees in Different Business Positions?” — 
H. M. Sherman, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. 
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“What Teaching Methods and Devices are Needed 
to Meet the Vocational Standards in Penman- 
ship?”—Harry Houston, supervisor of handwrit- 
ing, Public Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


Private Business School Executives’ Section 


Program Arranged by the chairman, P. J. Harman, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

“What the Private Business Schools Can Do to 
Obtain Recognition from Public School Prin- 
cipals, State Departments of Education, and 
School and College Officials Generally”—D. C. 
McIntosh, Dover Business College, Dover, N. H. 

“Coordinating Tests and Measurements of Skill 
Subjects with Standardized Units of Measure” 
(A necessary and logical follow-up of the subject 
discussed at the New York meeting last year)— 
E. G. Purvis, dean, Strayer College, Washington, 
mt. 

“Essential Machine Equipment for Instruction and 
for Business Purposes’—P. S. Spangler, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27 


9:30 a. M.-11:00 a. M. 

Question Box Sessions—Theme: “‘Classroom Problems 
of the Teacher” 
There will be eight sections; namely, Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, Clerical Practice, Distributive 
Trades, Junior High School and Ninth-Year Busi- 
ness Subjects, Penmanship, Private Business 
Schools, Secretarial Subjects, and Social-Business 
Studies. The purpose of these conferences is to 
afford an opportunity to teachers who have 
questions about instructional materials, classroom 
procedure, etc.; to have them answered by a group 
of well-qualified teachers of the subject under 
discussion. Questions should be submitted in 
writing either signed or unsigned to Clinton A. 
Reed, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York, not later than March 15 so that they may 
be distributed to the teachers who will answer them. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Section 


(BooKKEEPING, AccouNTING, BustINEss ARITHMETIC) 


Under the direction of Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 
principal, School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine 
Discussion Leaders—Paul Salsgiver, Boston Uni- 
versity; H. A. Andruss, director, department of 
commerce, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa.; William C. Wallace, George Washington 

High School, New York City 


Clerical Practice Section 


(Fitine, CALCULATING Macarngs, Dictatine 
MacHINgEs) 


Under the direction of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New 
York University, New York City 

Discussion Leaders—C. H. Katenkamp, Forest. Park 
High School, Baltimore, Md.; James Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York City; Mary Stuart, 
Brighton High School, Brighton, Mass. 


Distributive Trades Section 


(MarKETING, MERCHANDISING, SALESMANSHIP, 
Retait SELLING) 


Under the direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider 
College, Trenton, N. J. 
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Discussion Leadere—Dr. O. P. Robinson, New York 
University, New York City; J. W. Miller, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Del.; Lloyd Jacobs, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. Leslie M. 
Davis, Rider College, Trenton, N. J.; Grace 
Griffith, Central Commercial High School, New 
York City 


Junior High School and Ninth-Year 
Business Subjects Section 


(INTRODUCTION TO BusINEss, JUNIOR BusiINEss 
TRAINING) 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chairman—Charles W. Hamilton, assistant in 
secondary education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, N. J. 

Discussion Leaders—Frank H. Ash, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn.; Clyde B. 
Edgeworth, director of commercial education, 
Baltimore, Md.; Catherine Freimann, Forest 
Park High School, Baltimore, Md.; Frederick W. 
Riecke, chairman of commercial department, 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J.; Dr. F. W 
Loso, director, department of business education, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Charles E. Cook, director of 
business education, Rochester, N. Y.; Howard 
White, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J.; 
B. F. Jeffery, principal, B. F. Brown School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Penmanship Section 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, director of 
commercial education, Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Discussion Leaders—Harry Houston, supervisor of 
handwriting, New Haven, Conn.; Henry G. 
Burtner, Pierce School of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; K. C. Atticks, head of com- 
mercial department, Brookline, Mass.; Michael A. 
Travers, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; 
D. G. Harrigan, Jr., president, National Associa- 
tion of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, 
Peabody, Mass. 


Private Business Schools Section 


Under the direction of P. J. Harman, director, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C 

Discussion Leaders—Charles E. Zoubeck, associate 
editor, Gregg News Letter; Dr. James M. Thomp- 
son, New York University; Katherine M. Snyder, 
Strayer, Bryant-Stratton College, Baltimore, Md.; 
K. M. Maukert, principal, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. P. Alexander, New England 
district manager, Westinghouse Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Secretarial Studies Section 


(SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BustNEss ENGLISH, 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES) 


Under the direction of Catherine F. Nulty, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Discussion Leaders—Roy Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass.; D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs: Frances D. North, Western 
High School, Baltimore, Md.; Teresa A. Regan, 
Teachers College of the City of Boston, Boston, 
Mass.; Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Columbia 
University, New York City 
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Social-Business Section 
(Economic Grocrapny, Economics, Businmss Law) 


Under the direction of Harold E. Cowan, head of 
commercial department, High School, Dedham, 


ass. 

Discussion Leaders—Arthur Ross, head of commercial 
department, High School, Framingham, Mass.; 
Raymond Dower, head of commercial department, 
High School, Wakefield, Mass.; Mabel Marr, head 
of commercial department, Bassick High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

11:15 A. M. 

Business Meeting 

Awarding of prizes 

THE 1937 YEARBOOK. Clinton A. Reed, the 
editor of the Yearbook, has given the fol- 
lowing comments in regard to the 1937 
Yearbook: 

Employment standards—what are they? 
Does the business department of your school 
adequately prepare its graduates for office 
and store employment or is it necessary for 
the employer to supplement school in- 
struction with additional training? Actually, 
what are vocational standards? What does 
the personnel director expect of the newly 
employed stenographer, typist, bookkeeper, 
clerk, or salesman? Are vocational standards 
too exacting? Does the employer approve 
the vocational objectives of the secondary 
school business department? How many 
employers and business educators cooperate 
to improve standards in business and the 
school? 

These and many other vital questions will 
be answered in the 1937 Yearbook—“Meas- 
uring for Vocational Ability in the Field of 
Business Education.” The book will be 
divided into the following sections: 

Part I—Present Practices and Procedures 
in Vocational Ability Testing. This section 
will consist of a description of current 
practices in vocational testing from the 
standpoint of the employer and the school. 

Part II—Suggested Improvements in Vo- 
cational Ability Testing. This section will 
be devoted to descriptions of tests of various 
kinds for vocational ability, the differences 
between school and vocational tests, and 
analyses of the tests recently constructed 
cooperatively by representatives of employ- 
ers and business education. These tests will 
appear in the Yearbook and should prove to 
be very valuable to business teachers. and 
employers of office and store workers in all 
parts of the country. The supplement of the 
Yearbook will describe also the new Federal 
Vocational Act which provides training for 
the distributive occupations and will thereby 
advise business teachers of their new re- 
sponsibility. 
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signed a contract without 





knowing what he signed 





Many parents have wished that their children could be 
taught to avoid some of the costly mistakes that are the 
result of ignorance of law. These parents would like for 
their children to study a course in commercial law. You 
can give them a well-rounded course that will teach them 
an understanding of law and a respect for law. You can, 
therefore, combine a social science with a practical busi- 
ness subject. Teach your students to understand personal 
legal problems and some fundamental legal problems 
pertaining to business. You and your students will enjoy 
the course if you use COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters 
and Pomeroy. This book is nontechnical in nature. It is 
available with an optional workbook and achievement tests. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 2iatomecy 
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Tests Available 

H. E. Schrammel, director of the bureau 
of educational measurements of the State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, has 
announced that tests are available for most 
high school subjects, including bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, commercial geography, 
economics, stenography, first-year typewrit- 
ing, and second-year typewriting. Tests 
sell for two cents a copy and the keys for 
two cents. 

a7 . * 


Pennsylvania Private Schools 


The Pennsylvania Association of Private 
Business Schools is one of the’ most active 
associations of its kind in the United States. 


A recent meeting was held in the Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Paul L. Cressman of the department of 
public instruction of Pennsylvania addressed 
the dinner meeting on the advantages of 
state recognition of approved private busi- 
ness schools and credits for work done. 

A special committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the following members: Dr. E. M. 
Hull, chairman; P. S. Spangler; J. H. Seeley; 
C. R. McCann; and Gerald Devaux. The 
duty of this committee is to make a survey 
of the courses of study and standards exist- 
ing in the private business schools of Penn- 
sylvania to ascertain the requirements and 
the procedure to secure state recognition 
and the acceptance. of work done in private 
business schools. The committee will submit 
a report and make suitable recommenda- 
tions at the spring meeting. The officers 
and directors are shown below. 


School Administrators’ Conference 

G. G. Hill, director of the department of 
business education, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, has announced a 
school administrators’ conference that will 
be held on Saturday, March 6. 

Superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
heads of departments, teachers, and board 
members are invited. There will be two 
features of the meeting: The first will be a 
detailed explanation of the changed aims 
and ideals in high school business education, 
including the curriculum, equipment, text- 
books, supplies, programs, methods, and 
standards. This part of the program will 
extend from nine o’clock until ten o’clock 
in the morning. The second part of the 
program will be an exhibition of the largest 
and most complete display of materials, 
textbooks, machines, and supplies that the 
faculty has ever been able to collect. 

. - - 


N. E. A. Sets New Record 


The membership committee of the De- 
partment of Business of the National Edu- 
cation Association has reported a total mem- 
bership of 2,607 at the close of the year 1936. 
By this time many new members have been 
added, but the total at the close of the year 
is 200 in excess of the enrollment in any 
previous year. 

The aggressive leadership and the excel- 
lent work of the organization has stimulated 
the enrollment of new members. The De- 
partment of Business Education publishes 
quarterly a bulletin entitled The National 
Business Education Quarterly. A monthly 
news letter is also being issued. 











Officers and Committee Members of Pennsylvania Private Schools 


Standing, left to right: 


Dr. E. M. Hull; W. E. Churchman; J. H. Seeley; J. H. Tobias; P. S. Spangler. 


Seated, left to right: C. R. McCann; W. F. Magee, president; J. G. Dommy, secretary; Gerald Devaux. 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The ninth annual convention of the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Saturday, April 3. The morn- 
ing session is scheduled for 10:30 a. mM. with 
Paul H. Seay of Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati, presiding over the meeting. 

An inspirational address will be given by 
Major Norman Allan Imrie, associate editor 
of the Columbus Dispatch. His topic will be 
“The Three C’s in Education.” 

After the morning session there will be a 
short business session and a luncheon in the 
Hall of Mirrors. 

Departmental meetings are scheduled for 
1:30 p. m. The Ohio high school commercial 
standards that are now being revised by the 
state department of education will be dis- 
cussed at the various round-table groups as 
follows: commercial teacher training, Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens; secre- 
tarial standards, Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland; accounting, law, 
and business economics, Irving R. Garbutt, 
director of commercial education, Cincin- 
nati; general commercial work, salesman- 
ship, and commerce, Arden L. Allyn, Kent 
State College, Kent. 


The Economics Workshop 


Ina M. McCausland, the instructor o! 
economics in South Portland High School, 
South Portland, Maine, has developed the 
reputation as an outstanding economics 
teacher in New England. If teachers in other 
parts of the United States could visit her 
classroom and see the results of some of her 
work, they would get many new ideas that 
would inspire better teaching of economics. 
Miss McCausland calls her department 
“The Economics. Workshop.” The students 
of her department have published a printed 
six-page magazine entitled The Economic 
Spotlight. The dedication number appeared 
on January 20. 

The Economic Spotlight contains discus- 
sions on the following topics: “Economics 
at South Portland,” “Facts and Theories,” 
“A Few Fallacies,’ “Did You Read?” 
(Reviews of Books), “From the News,” 
“With the Magazines,” “The Economics 
Workshop,” “Chatting with You.” 

The Economic Spotlight will be interesting 
to teachers, to pupils, and to parents. Miss 
McCausland has a few copies available that 
she is willing to send postpaid upon receipt 
of a remittance of 15 cents in cash for each 
copy desired. 





A better way to 


Cincinnati New York 





2X2= 4 


You can put organized competition into your 
class by encouraging the student to compete with 
his own record and with the records of other 
students. You can obtain an inexpensive work- 
book to carry out this plan: 


Drills and Tests in Business Arithmetic 
By J. W. Smith 
The workbook contains 75 drills covering 
fundamental business calculations. 
time is given for the completion of each drill. 
Speed and accuracy are stressed. With each 


drill there is a corresponding test. The student is 
graded on improvement. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


teach — 





Standard 


Chicago San Francisco 
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California Conference 


A state-wide business education confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Federated Business 
Teachers Associations of California and the 
State Department of Education, will be 
held in Fresno, California, March 20. 

During the morning session, Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, chief, California Bureau of Business 
Education, will report on a survey of busi- 
ness education being made in the state. This 
report will be followed by a discussion on the 
“Status of Consumer Education in Cali- 
fornia.” | Marguerite Hubbell, Stockton 
High School, will conduct a demonstration 
on how consumer education can be taught 
through retail selling. ““Consumer Protective 
Legislation” will be treated by Loda May 
Davis, San Mateo Junior College. William 
Brownrigg, executive officer, California Per- 
sonnel Board, will talk on “Training for 
Civil Service.” 

Roland Abercrombie, president of the 
Federation, will preside during the luncheon 
session, which will be held in Fresno’s Hotel 
Californian. Mrs. M. N. Tsvetkoff, general 
manager of the San Francisco Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, will speak on “‘Business Acts to 
Protect the Consumer.” 

In the afternoon there will be a varied 
program. Earl Barnhart, specialist in busi- 
ness education, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, will address the conference group on 
“Training for the Distributive Occupations 
Under the George-Deen Act.” John Gifford, 
San Francisco Junior College, will explain a 
“Curriculum in Hotel and Restaurant Man- 
agement.” There will also be presentations 
of unusual courses in business education 
given in various schools of the state. 

It is expected that 500 California business 
teachers will attend the conference. 


Omaha—Council Bluffs Meeting 


About six years ago the commercial 
teachers of the public, the Catholic, and the 
private business schools of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, formed an organi- 
zation called Council of Commercial Edu- 
cators. This group meets twice a year. 


Recently the sixty members of the Coun- 
cil had a meeting in the Athletic Club of 
Omaha. Mae Bothwell presided over the 
meeting. The new officers elected consisted 
of: president, V. W. Boyles, Boyles College, 
Omaha; vice president, Mrs. Edith Smith, 
Benson High School, Omaha; secretary- 
treasurer, Nathaliac Hutchison, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs. 
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Parsons School Adds To Faculty 


The largest enrollment since 1930 has 
necessitated the addition of two instructors 
to the Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, now under the ownership and 
management of E. C. Stewart. 

Ernest Casler, a graduate of Kalamazoo 
College, and a graduate student of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been added as an 
instructor in the accounting and business 
administration department. Since 1925, Mr. 
Casler has been principal of various high 
schools in Michigan, and comes to Parsons 
directly from the Wayland High School, 
where he was head of the commercial de- 
partment. 

Mrs. Bernice Luikens Yeiter, a graduate 
of Western State Teachers College, has been 
added as an instructor in the secretarial 
science department. In addition to her pro- 
fessional training, Mrs. Yeiter has had prac- 
tical secretarial experience. 

Thus Parsons enters into its sixty-eighth 
year stronger than ever. 

* a * 


Delaware Meeting 


The Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will meet in Dover, Delaware, on 
Saturday, March 138. Jay W. Miller will 
open the meeting at 9:00 a.m. The following 
addresses will be delivered at the morning 
session: “‘Aids in Teaching Business English” 
—Margaret Kane, Wilmington High School, 
Wilmington (discussion leader—John G. 
Leach, director of education, Beacom Col- 
lege, Wilmington); ‘““Tests and Standards in 
Shorthand and Typewriting”—J. E. Fuller, 
Goldey College, Wilmington (discussion 
leader—Laura O. Richardson, Pierre S. 
du Pont High School, Wilmington); “‘Ob- 
jectives in Teaching Bookkeeping”—George 
Wright, John Bassett Moore High School, 
Smyrna (discussion leader—Mrs. Gladys D. 
Roscoe, Dover High School, Dover); “Tests 
and Measurements in Commercial Educa- 
tion”—George E. Mumford, special as- 
sistant, Supervision of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

At 12:30 p. m. there will be a luncheon 
meeting in the Dover High School Cafeteria 
with Hildred A. Dickerson, the vice presi- 
dent, presiding over the meeting. R. W. 
Heim, president of Delaware State Educa- 
tion Association, will greet members of the 
Association. Other important persons will 
be present. The following address will be 
delivered: ““What’s Wrong with Your Com- 
mercial Graduates?”—Harry W. Nock, per- 
sonnel division, DuPont Company. 
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Hainfeld Is Appointed Director 


At the January meet- 
ing of the Board of 
Education of Union City, 
New Jersey, Dr. Charles 
F. Hainfeld, head of the 
commercial department 
of Union Hill High 
School, Union City, was 
appointed director of 
commercial education for 
Union City. 

He is also instructor in 
management (secretarial 
science) at New York 
University, School of 
Charles F. Hainfeld Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. 


Dr. Hainfeld received the B. S. degree 
from New York University, School of Educa- 
tion in 1927, and the Ed. D. from New 
York University, School of Education in 
1936. 

For a number of years during his teaching 
career, he taught in evening schools, private 
business schools, Y. M. C. A., the K. of C.. 
and high schools. He has also done teacher 
training. 

Dr. Hainfeld has taught during many 
summer vacations. During the summers of 
1927, 1928, and 1929, he was a director of 
commercial teacher training at Draughon 
College of Commerce, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
following summer found him a teacher at the 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, and in 1932 at New York University. 

Dr. Hainfeld was the first president and 
organizer of the Commercial Teachers’ Club 
at New York University, School of Educa- 
tion. He is a member of Rho Chapter, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and of Delta Phi Epsilon. He 
is also senior member of the executive com- 
mittee of New Jersey High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association and is one of 
New Jersey’s representatives to the National 
Council of Business Education. 


Oklahoma Meeting 


The program for the meeting of the com- 
mercial section of the Oklahoma Education 
Association was reported in the February 
issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. The meeting 
was held in Tulsa on February 5. The fol- 
lowing new officers were elected at that 
meeting: president, Fred Tidwell, High 
School, Ponca City; vice president, Ralph 
Miller, High School, Enid; secretary, Mrs. 
Florence Lackey, High School, Stillwater. 
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Business Education Council 


Coincident with the significant changes of 
the past twenty years in our political, social, 
and economic life, commercial education 
made phenomenal strides in our public and 
private schools. With the changing condi- 
tions of this period, new problems presented 
themselves to commercial educators. None 
proved more challenging than the prepara- 
tion of commercial students for gainful oc- 
cupations, properly trained to meet the de- 
mands made by employers. 

Two years ago a movement was initiated 
to seek a satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem. As the first step, the Business Educa- 
tion Council was organized under the spon- 
sorship of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association and the National Office Man- 
agers Association. Two of the outstanding 
aims of this Council are the standardization 
of vocational objectives in commercial edu- 
cation and the construction of standard tests 
for business employment. 

Frequent conferences have been held by 
the Council, and sub-committees have been 
diligently making a thorough study of every 
phase of the problem. Their investigations 
and efforts have resulted in the formulation 
and administration of tests in the following 
subjects: stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping, machine calculation, filing, general 
information, and fundamental operations. 
In form, scope, content, and administration, 
these tests differ considerably from the tra- 
ditional, academic type of testing in these 
subjects. In addition, a personality rating 
chart has been devised. 

A detailed report of the accomplishments 
of the Business Education Council will be 
made and plans for the future outlined at 
the annual convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association which will be 
held on March 24, 25, 26, and 27, at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tri-State Convention 


The Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation will hold its spring meeting on 
April 23-24. Headquarters will be in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The president, George R. Fisher, has an- 
nounced that Dusty Miller, the humorist 
and newspaper publisher, will be the lunch- 
eon speaker on April 24. Another outstand- 
ing nationally known speaker is also being 
obtained. The complete program will be 
announced later. 
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Scholastic Standing of Business Pupils* 


In days not far gone by, the commercial 
courses were used as educational waste- 
baskets. If pupils could not do well in 
language work, they were assigned to 
shorthand. If they did poorly in algebra, 
they could try business arithmetic. But 
that day, we hope, is gone forever. 

In looking over three lists of pupils eligible 
for membership in the National Honor 
Society, we were pleased to note that with 
the exception of one single pupil the five at 
the upper end were stenographic pupils. 
Approximately 76 per cent of all National 
Honor Society pupils in one of our high 
schools are taking shorthand. The pupils 
by wise selection are settling the educational 
wastebasket problem. 

For those who hope to succeed in business 
vocations an important question is the kind 
of intelligence needed. Another question is 
what aptitudes, traits, abilities, and skills 
are necessary for reasonable success in 
certain business pursuits. May a pupil who 
is lacking in ability in one subject field be 
very capable in some other? Is social pleas- 
antness a trait that can when applied 


appropriately be more advantageous in 
some types of business service than in 
others? The answers to these and many 
other questions are to be found in the 
answers to our questionnaire so completely 
answered by employers a few years ago. 

Right now teachers are struggling with 
the problem of what to do with pupils who 
are approaching the end of the second 
semester of shorthand with records that 
clearly show that they will be miserably 
weak and inefficient if they ever complete 
the subject and graduate. The picture of their 
future wanderings from office to office leav- 
ing tales of failure and disappointment is 
now plain to be seen. Why not now study 
individual traits and aptitudes and direct 
these pupils into other courses where they 
are less likely to fail? We could have placed 
three or four times as many trained girls 
in store positions the past three semesters 
than we have been able to find. Aren’t 
there in your bookkeeping and shorthand 
classes where they are doing poor work pupils 
who should be able, under capable tutelage, 
to learn to sell goods? 


*Reprinted by permission from the January, 1937, issue of Business Education Notebook, Des Moines Public Schools. 
































venience. 


1. Modern Accounting 
2. Federal Tax Accounting 
3. Auditing 


Courses offered in 


Write for Literature: 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Are you ready for the next promotion ? 


Prepare yourself to take advantage of new opportuni- 
ties in the teaching or the accounting profession. To 
do a good job of teaching or to go into professional 
accounting, you need more than a knowledge of book- 
keeping. You need advanced accounting. You can 
obtain this additional training through correspondence 
courses offered only to commercial teachers as a service. 
These courses can be completed at your own con- 
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Federation News Flash 


The first issue of the new publication of 

National Commercial ,Teachers Federation 
will soon come from press. Federation Notes 
goes out and in its place comes Business 
Education Digest! The new publication will 
be issued four times each year instead of 
three as heretofore. 
“The editor-in-chiefreports that the con- 
tent of the 1937 Yearbook is rather well de- 
fined now, and it should go to press early in 
March. The Yearbook should go in the 
mails about April 1. The theme of the 1937 
volume will be “Enriched Teaching Pro- 
cedures.” The material going into this 
year’s book is splendid. Progressive com- 
mercial teachers will want a copy. 

Scores of teachers who were not members 
of the Federation last year became interested 
in the Yearbook after it was published and 
purchased it at the price of $2.50 a copy. 
After the extra supply was exhausted, ap- 
proximately two hundred orders were re- 
ceived for this book at $2.50 each. Of course, 
these orders could not be filled. 





The Executive Board has directed 
that all individuals registering before 
the Yearbook is mailed to members 
shall be entitled to Yearbook and 
subscription to Business Education 
Digest for the current year at the reg- 
ular membership fee of $2.00. Mail 
fee to general secretary, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 











The continuation of the unusual service 
now being provided by the Federation is 
possible only through a continued growth in 
registrations. In 1935-36 the membership 
was approximately 1,600. In 1936-37 it has 
already gone to approximately 2,000 with 
memberships continuing to come in daily. 


Graduate Work in North Carolina 


Professor B. Frank Kyker of The Woman’s 
College, The University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has announced 
that the graduate council of the University 
of North Carolina has approved a graduate 
program in commercial teacher training 
leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in education. Work may be taken during 
the regular school term or during the sum- 
mer. A special bulletin is now being pre- 
pared to announce this graduate work. 
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Florida Meeting 


J. Harry Benson, president of the com- 
mercial section of the Florida Education 
Association, has announced plans for the 
meeting in Fort Gatlin Hotel, Orlando, on 
March 19. The vice chairman is Kermit 
Farris. of Jacksonville. The secretary is 
Emily Carleton of Winter Park. 

The meeting will start with a luncheon. 
One of the main objectives will be to promote 
a feeling of fellowship among Florida busi- 
ness teachers. The panel discussion will be 
conducted as follows: “Commercial Curricu- 
lum Building’—Beulah Dalton Harwell, 
supervisor of business education, Jackson- 
ville; “Commercial Program in a Smaller 
County”—A. J. Griffis, superintendent of 
Bradford County Schools; “Federal Aid to 
Business Education’”—J. Dewberry Cope- 
land, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville; “Business Textbooks’”—Busi- 
ness Education Committee (FEA) Report. 


e + ae 
International Contests 


The International Commercial Schools 
Contest, under the managership of W. C. 
Maxwell, will be held in Chicago again. 
Headquarters will be in Hotel Sherman. 
The dates are June 24-25. Events will be 
scheduled in shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, dictating machine operation, and 
machine calculation for high schools, busi- 
ness colleges, and universities. 

The professional and amateur typing 
events are scheduled for June 25 in the 
Hotel Sherman. 

For additional information write to W. C. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 

& * a 


Sample Tests 


For twenty-five cents in stamps the New 
York State Business Education Contest 
Association will send samples of tests that 
have been used in previous district and state 
contests. Tests are available in the following 
assorted groups: (1) Four District Tests: 
Bookkeeping I and II, Commercial Arith- 
metic, and Typewriting; (2) Four State 
Final Tests: Bookkeeping I and II, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, and Typewriting; (3) 
Four of any combination of the tests above. 

Teachers should specify clearly the group 
of tests wanted and enclose twenty-five 
cents in stamps. Address your requests to 
George R. Tilford, state contest manager, 
106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 
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Inland Empire 


Ellen Reierson, president of the Commer- 
cial Section of the Inland Empire Education 
Association, has announced preliminary 
plans for the spring meeting. 

The meeting will be held in Spokane on 
April 5-9. The main speaker on the program 
will be Paul A. Carlson, director of com- 
mercial education, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. His topic will be 
“New Developments in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping.” 

Miss Reierson will lead a symposium on 
the topic “What Should Be Included in the 
High School Bookkeeping Course?” Those 
who will participate in the symposium will 
be business men, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers. 

Professor Carlson will also appear on the 
superintendents’ sectional program. He 
will discuss the topic “General Education 
Versus Specific Education.” 

a a e 
The Curriculum Journal 

The official organ of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study, which began seven years ago 
as a mimeographed bulletin, became a 
printed publication with the issuance of the 
January, 1937, number, the first in Volume 8. 
Besides articles and other usual departments 
of an educational journal, the Curriculum 
Journal prints abstracts of curriculum re- 
search and listings of recent courses of study. 
Its department of news notes is a thorough 
coverage of important curriculum projects 
throughout the United States. The Journal 
is printed in two columns and is in keeping 
with the present trend toward small maga- 
zines. The January number includes articles 
by David Snedden, Goodwin Watson, C. W. 
Knudsen, Edgar M. Draper, and A. V. 
Overn. The Journal is edited by Henry 
Harap who is the executive secretary of the 
Society for Curriculum Study. The publica- 
tion office is located at the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. The subscription price is 
$2.50 a year. 





ALL-INCLUSIVE EDUCATION 


A new philosophy of education is evolving. 
This philosophy, in brief, intends that educa- 
tion today shall be all-inclusive to meet the 
individual and social needs of all ages and 
all types. It shall aim at the development of 
character. It shall be human, not mechanical. 
It shall offer prevocational preparation for all 
phases of life, for all activities in which normal 
beings participate-——Lester K. Ade, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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School Secretaries Meet In Washington 

The Clerical Assistants’ Association of 
Washington, D. C., is anticipating with 
considerable pleasure the regional meeting 
of the National Association of School Secre- 
taries to be held in this city on March 13 
and 14 with headquarters at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Members from the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia are expected to be 
present. 
‘+A rather full program has been planned 
for the two days. On Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday morning personally conducted 
sightseeing trips have been arranged in cars 
belonging to the members of the local asso- 
ciation. A selection of places to be visited 
are to be offered. Between five and seven 
on Saturday evening the Clerical Assistants’ 
Association of Washington, D. C., will en- 
tertain the visiting members at a tea, the 
place to be determined. Later Saturday 
evening it is thought that a cinema party 
would be enjoyable for those who so desire. 
On Sunday morning at ten o’clock a meeting 
of the executive committee of the National 
Association will be held. Other members 
interested are invited to be present. 


Federation President Dies 


Leslie M. Hazen, president of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, and head 
of the commercial department, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, Obio. died at his 
home in East Cleveland on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 19. Funeral services were held in 
Windemere Methodist Church, East Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Hazen was born in the old Hazen 
homestead on the Limaville-Marlboro Road. 
He graduated from Marlboro High School 
in 1895, from the normal department of Mt. 
Union College in 1896, and from Canton 
Actual Business College in 1898. He re- 
ceived a Doctor of Science degree at Mt. 
Union College in 1903. He held member- 
ships in Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity, 
Linnean Literary Society, the Dynamo As- 
sociation, and the Unionian staff while at 
Mt. Union. Mr Hazen was a 32nd degree 
Mason. He leaves his wife, formerly Eliza- 
beth Toban of Alliance, and two brothers, 
Gaylord and Oscar of near Marlboro. 
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Now YOU CAN GET BETTER 
RESULTS AT LOW COST— 


GENERAL BUSINES 





CONTENTS 


Money and Credit 
Money 
Bank Checks 
Transfer of Checks 
The Bank Account 
Methods of Transmitting Payments 
Credit 
Borrowing and Lending Money 
Communication and Travel 
The Telephone 
The Telegraph 


ai 
Express and Freight 
Travel 


Thrift and Investments 
Thrift 
Personal Budgets and Records 
Family Budgets and Records 
Investments 
Insurance of Property 
Life Insurance 


Business and the Community 
The Reasons for Business 
The Services of the Community to 
Business 
The Services of Business to the 
Community 
Business Law and Ethics 
Buying and Selling 
Principles of Buying 
Procedures in Buying 
Principles of Salesmanship 
Procedures in Selling 
Business Methods 
— Business Correspondence 
“Sel Filing 
Budgets and Records for School 
Organizations 
Planning for the Future 
Choosing a Vocation 
Preparing for Advancement 
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By Crabbe 
and Slinker 


Ww 


THE ELEMENTARY 
BUSINESS BACKGROUND 
COURSE 
WwW 


In GENERAL BUSINESS the emphasis is placed 
on the study of (a) the use of business services 
and (b) business functions. This social-business 
textbook is recommended for a general course 
for all students and a background course for 
those who intend to continue the study of 
business. The book is available in a one-semester 
or a one-year volume. Three types of problems 
are included in the textbook. The use of the 
workbooks is, therefore, optional. You, however, 
may obtain at low cost, the following ma- 
terial: (a) workbooks with study guides and 
business forms, (b) objective achievement tests, 
(c) objective examinations. A teachers’ manual 
is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


Specialists in Business Education 
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New Jersey Meeting 
The High School Commercial Teachers’ 


Association of New Jersey held a very suc- 
cessful meeting in South Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 6. Lloyd H. Jacobs of State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, presided over 
the meeting. The other officers were: vice 
president, Azuba Stackpole, Lincoln High 


School, Jersey City; secretary, John R.° 


Boyle, Weequahic High School, Newark; 
treasurer, Frederick Brocklebank, Central 
High School, Paterson. 

Entertainment was provided by South 
Side High School orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Philip Gordon. The address of wel- 
come was given by Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
past president of the Association and director 
of commercial education, Newark. 

Most of the program was built around the 
teaching of office and secretarial practice. 
Gilbert Kahn of South Side High School 
talked on the subject of “The Rotation Plan 
of Teaching in the Office Machine Room.” 
Cecilia Murray of South Side High School 
talked on the subject of “The Rotation Plan 
of Teaching Secretarial Practice.” The fol- 
lowing three speakers made contributions on 
the subject of “A Plan for Teaching Office 
Practice and Secretarial Training in a One- 
Room Set-Up”: Dr. Foster W. Loso, director 
of Business Education, Elizabeth; Dr. 
Charles F. Hainfeld, director of commercial 
education, Union City; Mrs. Alice O’Neil 
Sleeper, East Rutherford High School, East 
Rutherford. 

John C. Parsons, High School, Kearny, 
presented a discussion in regard to organiz- 
ing a teachers’ club to function through the 
High School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the purpose of discussing recent 
trends in the teaching of economic and com- 
mercial geography. 

Luncheon was served in the Essex House. 
Dr. Harry M. Holmes, past president of 
New York City Kiwanis Club, spoke on the 


topic “Life in a Confused and Shrinking 
World.” 


o + . 
Sardiga Sponsors Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga of 335 Grampian Boule- 
vard, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is spon- 
soring a world-wide typing contest. He has 
been sponsoring a similar contest for several 
years. A champion and a second-place win- 
ner are named for each state. Appropriate 
awards are given for each of these winners. 

For detailed information in regard to the 
contest, write to Mr. Sardiga. 
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President of the American Association 


J. I. Kinman, of 
Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was elected 
president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges at the 
meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, during the con- 
vention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation. 

“J. 1.,” as he is famil- 
iarly known, is one of 
the most aggressive as 
well as progressive 
schoolmen in the United 
States. In a relatively short number of 
years Kinman Business University has 
grown to be one of the largest commercial 
school institutions, with an enrollment of 
700 in the day school and nearly 200 in the 
night school. 

For the past two years Mr. Kinman has 
been president of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce and prior to that he was presi- 
dent for two years of the Spokane Adver- 
tising Club. He is a senior partner in the 
firm of Kinman and Morris, certified public 
accountants. Mr. Kinman is also director in 
the old National Bank and Trust Company 
in Spokane and director in the Fidelity 
Savings and Loan Association. 





J. 1. Kinman 


e . a 
Pennsylvania Contest 


Professor Harvey A. Andruss, director of 
the department of commerce, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has 
announced his plans for the seventh annual 
state commercial contest which is scheduled 
for May, 1937. 

This year the schools will be divided into 
two groups: The Class A group will consist 
of those schools having three or more full- 
time commercial teachers, and the Class B 
group will consist of those having less than 
three full-time commercial teachers. At 
least fifty schools are expected to participate 
in the contest. The contests for Class A 
schools will be held on Saturday, May 1. 
The contests for Class B schools will be held 
on Saturday, May 8. 

Events are scheduled for shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, business law, and 
business arithmetic. Appropriate prizes and 
awards will be given. For information write 
to Professor Andruss. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Office Practice 
by Foster W. Loso, co-author 


Fundamentals of Office Practice 

GIVING PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. Generally 
speaking, many business men have expressed 
dissatisfaction with the finished products of 
commercial departments, even though such 
criticism is not always justifiable. It is true 
that the business man of today cannot be 
expected to pay high wages for office help 
not trained to do well the ordinary duties. 


Commercial teachers and supervisors have 
been taking steps in recent years to overcome 
the possible weakness stressed by business 
men. Toward this end an attempt is being 
made to give commercial students some 
practical business experience through prac- 
tical work in the school. 


Too often work is required which is either 
beyond the ability of a high school senior or 
is little more than “sleep producing” routine 
work from which the student can hope to 
obtain little or no educational benefits. 
Teachers should carefully guard against such 
exploitation of the students. Care in such 
principles as the following will do much to 
do away with this evil: 

1. Assignments should be of two or more weeks’ 
duration. 


2. Assignments should be made only to those who 
have work to be done which is typical of a busi- 
ness office. 


8. Reports should be required from those to whom 
office practice students have been assigned. 


4. Students should be given a variety of assign- 
ments for the greater diversification of work 
and to place them in contact with different 
standards and personalities. 

How much practical work should be re- 
quired? Any answer to this question would 
depend upon four variables: length of course, 
type of practical work required, length of 
periods, and previous training of the student. 

It is essential that the student should not 
be impressed with the idea of “amount” 
but should be encouraged to acquire or 
perfect his skill. It is desirable that practice 
be given in situations as nearly like business 
situations as possible, but attention should 
be focused on the following: 


1. Weaknesses should be diagnosed and corrected 
as soon as possible after discovery. 


2. The attention and interest of the student 
should be maintained for maximum benefits. 


3. All work should be done under proper guidance. 


4. The assignment work should be varied and 
above the routine class. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, author 


Effective Business Correspondence 

HOW WORTH WHILE IS THE STUDY OF ENGLISH? 
Rare, indeed, is the high school student who 
will not prick up his ears and give more 
than ordinary attention to the carefully ex- 
pressed opinion of a business executive re- 
garding the worthwhileness of a command of 
English. Most high school students are 
not unaware that sooner or later they may 
come in contact with business executives 
who will hire as well as fire; and who may, 
at times, be forced to fire, as well as hire. 
For this reason, if for no other, high school 
students will often give rapt attention to 
the opinions of active executives. 

Testimony of the type suggested, if 
properly selected and judiciously adminis- 
tered, may supply the teacher-in-service 
with one of the strongest motivations for 
class attention. 

Consider, for example, the opinion of Dr. 
Ralph Starr Butler, vice president, General 
Foods Corporation, in a statement written 
specifically for inclusion in Effective Business 
Correspondence :! 

“Of all the subjects that are studied from the 
first grade through to the end of an academic 
college course, English is the most practical. Skill 
in the use of English is almost the only skill that 
a student can take from an ordinary educational 
course that has a definite bread-and-butter value 
in after life. No other kind of skill acquired in 


school makes a more important contribution to 
the solution of the problem of earning a living. 

“This is equally true whether the living is earned 
with the hands or with the brain, whether in a 
profession or in the great field of business. Speak- 
ing for business only, I cannot too strongly urge 
the fundamental importance of English in any 
course of training. The young man or woman in 
business who can speak and write accurately, 
clearly, and forcefully has an enormous advantage 
over the one who lacks this equipment. 

“.. . Among all the kinds of skill demanded by 
business, no other approaches the importance of 
skill in the use of the written and spoken word. 
Training in English is the one absolutely indis- 
pensable kind of training that business demands.” 

Could a teacher of business correspondence 
and English in business ask for a stronger 
support from business than this? 

Use statements like this in your classroom. 
If your experience is like that of other suc- 
cessful teachers, you will detect the glow 
of mounting interest and ambition in the 
eyes of the students before you. 


‘Robert Ray Aurner, Effective Business Correspondence 
(Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1983), p. 11. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economic Geography 
by G. Morrell York, co-author 


| | | Economic Geography 
eee 


THE STUDY OF A coMMopiITy. The following 
outline for the study of cotton will indicate 
some of the possibilities of tying up factual 
material with things of human interest. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF COTTON 
I. IntrRopuctToRY: 
A. Rise and importance of cotton. The gin 
and its influence. Uses, past and present. 
B. The plant; its growth and appearance at 
various stages. 
C. Climate 
1. Temperature and its influence. Rain 
and frost. 
II. Propuction: 
A. Soil and topography, methods of planting 
and harvesting, labor. 
B. One crop system and farm tenancy. 
C. Problem: 
1. Why is the cotton belt of the western 
hemisphere in the United States? 
III. Leapinc Propuctnae Countriss: 
A. Production of five leading ones. Compare 
with rest of world. 
B. The United States. 

1. Ten leading states with reasons. 
(Show on outline map.) 

2. Comparison with rest of world. Rea- 
sons for leadership. 

$. Extension into Southwest. 

C. Problem: 

1. What reason is there to believe that 
United States will lose her present 
rank as a cotton producer? 

IV. Commerce: 
A. The leading exporters and importers. Rank 
of United States. 
B. Importance in world commerce. 
1. In normal times and in time of war. 
C. Problem: 

1. Why has the question of cotton en- 
tered prominently into several recent 
wars? 

V. MANUFACTURE: 

. Inventions and their influence. 

. Chief countries. Reasons for concentration. 
Type of goods produced. 

. Chief centers of each. 

. Development of cotton manufacturing in 
new countries. 

. Problem: 

1. Compare New England and the South 
as to quality of goods produced, labor 
conditions, rate of growth. Reasons. 

VI. MiscELLANEOUS: 
A. By products. (Seed) 
B. Pests, diseases, etc. (Cotton Boll Weevil) 
Topics ror Crass Report: 
A. Egyptian Cotton Growing in the United 
States. 
B. The Credit System of the South. 
VIII. Generat PROBLEMs: 
A. Why is the South devoting its efforts to 
more varied agriculture? 


ond 


m Oo 


VIL. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


Word Studies 

VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING worDs. Probably 
the most important visual aid in the teach- 
ing of words is the blackboard, which gives 
the teacher one of the few opportunities that 
exist for actually teaching instead of merely 
testing students on what they have studied. 

At the time an assignment is made in the 
spelling textbook, the teacher may pick out 
the most difficult words and use the follow- 
ing plan in discussing them with the class: 
First, write the word on the blackboard and 
then pronounce it. If the pronunciation is 
unusual, require several: students to pro- 
nounce it also. Next, point out special spell- 
ing difficulties in the word, and if it is spelled 
according to a particular rule, discuss the 
application of the rule to this particular 
word. Then rewrite the word on the black- 
board, this time dividing it into syllables, 
and discuss with the class the reasons for 
dividing it in this way. Finally, discuss the 
meaning of the word with the class. 

Flash cards, which are used so effectively 
in teaching mathematics, Latin, and other 
subjects, are effective visual aids in spelling. 
A series of cards, containing the common pre- 
fixes and suffixes, may be flashed in front of 
the class, and students may be required to 
give the meanings of the prefixes or suffixes. 
Or flash cards may show words which are 
difficult to pronounce, and students may be 
required to pronounce them. A third possi- 
bility is to prepare flash cards of some of 
the less common words and require students 
to give sentences containing the words. 

A splendid collection of colored glass 
slides dealing with the origin of words has 
been prepared by the G. & C. Merriam 
Company. These slides may be borrowed 
from the G. & C. Merriam Company. 

Posters may be prepared by students 
showing the need for a mastery of words in 
business, or showing the relationship be- 
tween groups of words, or stressing some of 
the errors in spelling, pronunciation, or 
usage, to be avoided. 

The need for good spelling and correct 
pronunciation may be shown by short 
dramatic productions prepared by students. 
And finally the study of words may be 
motivated by the use of charts that show 
the progress of individual students or of the 
class as a whole. 
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REVIEW >) NEW 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 


the source from which copies may be obtained. 


The Economic Spotlight. 
magazine sponsored by the classes in economics in the 
High School of South Portland, Maine. This type of 
publication is original and interesting. It will appeal 
to teachers, pupils, and: parents. One of its important 
functions is to show the excellent work being done in 


A six-page printed 


the economics classes. The dedication number, pub- 
lished on January 20, contains articles on the following 
subjects: “Economics at South Portland,” “Facts and 
Theories,” “A Few Fallacies,” “Did you Read?” 
(reviews of books), “From the News,” “With the 
Magazines,” “The Economics Workshop,” “Chatting 
With You.” Single copy 15 cents postpaid. Ina M. 
McCausland, South Portland High School, South 
Portland, Maine. 


Statement of Policies for the Administration 
of Vocational Education. Revised 1936. An 83- 
page mimeographed bulletin has been issued by the 
U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Education, 
explaining the policies in administering funds avail- 
able under the George-Deen Act. The approximate 
allotment to each state is indicated. A complete copy 
of the act is included. The bulletin is devoted largely 
to questions and answers. For further information 
communicate with the Vocational Division of the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Catalogue of Tests. Bulletin of Information, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. Volume 
16, Number 8. Prepared by the Bureau of Educational 
Measurements. This 32-page printed booklet provides 
a listing of tests available through the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements. Although the catalogue is not 
comprehensive from the point of view of testing com- 
mercial subjects, there are tests listed for bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, commercial law, and typewriting. 
For a copy, write Bureau of Educational Measurements, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


A Study of Shorthand Teaching. By Benjamin 
Franklin Davis of the secretarial department, Walton 
High School, New York. The study involves a com- 
parison of outcomes in the learning of shorthand effected 
by differences in teaching methodology. The author 
reviews the various fields of reading instruction, for- 
eign language instruction, philosophy, and psychology. 
The information that he obtained was used in formu- 
lating an experimental method of teaching shorthand. 
The results obtained were compared with-those ob- 
tained by traditional methods. A 100-page book 
bound in cloth. Price $1.60. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
a me 
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Occupations and Vocational Guidance. By 
Wilma Bennett, librarian, High School, LaPorte, 
Indiana. A 124-page source list of pamphlet material. 
Many of the pamphlets listed in this study are avail- 
able without charge or at a very low cost. Commercial 
teachers and vocational counselors who are interested 
in obtaining low-cost pamphlets for vocational guidance 
will want a copy of this source book Price $1.25. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bibliographies and Summaries in Education 
to July, 1935. A catalogue of more than 4,000 an- 
notated bibliographies and summaries listed under 
the author and the subject. By Walter S. Monroe, 
director, Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Illinois, and Louis Shores, director, Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers. The 
listings for commercial education are rather inadequate, 
but the coverage of the entire field of education will 
be of interest to any commercial teacher who wishes 
to investigate the field of research. Price $4.75. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Commercial Tests. The Bureau of Tests and 
Measurements of Manchester College, North Man- 
chester, Indiana, has published a series of semester-end 
tests including tests covering bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, typewriting, and economics. In lots of 
less than 10 the price is 5 cents a test. Keys sell for 1 
cent each. For a detailed price list write Bureau of 
Tests and Measurements, Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 


Index to Vocations. By Willodeen Price and 
Zelma E. Ticen. A 106-page printed book which is a 
revision and an enlargement of the Index to Vocations 
which appeared in mimeographed form. This book 
contains a list of books pertaining to various types of 


occupations including business occupations. The H. 
W. Wilson Company, New York, N. Y. 
First Semester Bookkeeping Tests. By V. E. 


Breidenbaugh, principal, Mooseheart High School, 
Mooseheart, Illinois. Four tests are available for the 
first semester. They cover journalizing, equations, the 
work sheet, adjusting entries, financial statements, 
closing entries, post-closing entries, and short-answer 
questions. Special introductory price for copies of the 
first three tests combined, 2 cents a copy. For informa- 
= write Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
inois. 
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BUSINESS PRACTICE 


is combined with 
arithmetic 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 
Third Edition 








The practical 
applications give 





a general business 


Business Arithmetic in Action: 


The student sees arithmetic in action 
through the problems on business prac- 
tice. The problems apply to selling, 
traveling, accounting, production, farm- 
ing, and banking. 


Interesting chapters are introduced on ‘School Savings 
Banks,’ ‘Problems of a Merchant,’’ “Problems of a Manu- 
facturer,"” and ‘‘Problems of a Farmer.’ There is a close 
tie-up with other business subjects, such as bookkeeping, law, 
business organization, office practice, and salesmanship. 


Available in a long or a short volume, with a teachers’ manual 
and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Too Small? 


A six-weeks-old calf was nibbling at the grass in the 
yard, and was viewed in silence for some minutes by 
the city girl. 

“Tell me,” she said, turning impulsively to her 
hostess, “does it really pay you to keep as small a 


cow as that?” 
eee 


All Mixed Up 


A little boy of six years came home and announced 
that his class had learned a new song. 
‘ “What was it?” asked his proud mother. 
* “Tt was a carol,” he said, “called ‘Wild Shepherds 
Washed Their Frocks by Night.’ ” 
eee 


Just for a Treat 


Some time ago a young Irish farmer in the County 
Kilkenny was very much in love. He wanted to marry 
the girl, but being a shy lad he could not for the life 
of him ask her outright to marry him. 

He felt he would choke if he tried to mention the 
words marry or marriage to her. So, after taking 
much earnest, shrewd thought on the problem, he 
asked her in a whisper one evening: 

“Julia, how would you like to be buried with my 
people?” 

eee 
It Flew 


Teacher: ““Lot was warned to take his wife and 
daughter and flee out of the city. Lot and his wife and 
daughter got safely away.” 

Willie: ““What happened to the flea, sir?” 

ee e@e 


A Spelling Bee 


First I got tonsilitis, followed with appendicitis and 
pneumonia. After that I got erysipelas with hemocro- 
matosis. Following that I got poliomyelittis and 
finally ended with neuritis. Then they gave me hypo- 
dermics and inoculations. 

No, sir, I thought I would never pull through that 
spelling test! 

eee 
The Final Question 


Bobbie asked so many questions that finally he wore 
out his mother’s patience and was packed off to bed. 

Later his mother repented. She tiptoed upstairs, 
knelt beside his bed, and told him she was sorry. 

“Now, dear,” she said, “if you want to ask one more 
question before you go to sleep, ask it now, and I'll 
try to answer.” 

Bobbie thought for a moment, then said: “Mother, 
how far can a cat spit?”’ 
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‘> CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Necessary Identity 


Bank Teller: “You will have to be _ identified, 
madam.” 

Woman: “Certainly; my friend here will identify 
me.” 

Bank Teller: “But I don’t know her, madam.” 

Woman: “How silly of me. Of course, I'll introduce 
you.” 

eee 


Movieland 


A colored man was hired as an extra in a picture 
studio and was told to go into a cage with a lion. 

“No, sah!” he objected. “Ah ain’t gwine in no cage 
with no lion, nohow.” 

“But,” said the assistant director, “that lion’s a pet. 
He was raised on a bottle.” 

“Yas, sah, Ah know. Ah was raised on a bottle, too. 
But Ah still eats meat.” 


Spare Parts 


“What are you doing now?” 
“T have found a new circus turn—the friendship of 
a lion and a goat.” 
“But aren’t there quarrels between them?” 
“Oh, yes, they have their little quarrels, but then we 
buy a new goat.” 
eee 


Art’s Highest Reward 


It was after the opera. The expensively dressed 
woman approached the broad-shouldered man. 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” she said, “I have the honor 
of speaking to the renowned basso, have I not?” 

He felt flattered. “And what can I do for you, 
madam?” he asked. 

“IT can’t find my car,” she answered, pleasantly. 
“Would you be so kind as to call out ‘Charlie’ at the 
top of your voice?” 


= a 
Life Begins 


“Do you know,” said the foreman, pompously, 
“that I began life as a barefoot boy?” 
**Well,”’ said the fireman, “I wasn’t born with shoes 
on either.” 
eee 


Softer 


First Mechanic: “Which do you prefer, leather or 
fabric upholstering?” 

Second Mechanic: “I like fabric; leather is too hard 
to wipe your hands on.” 
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Eliminate the business- 
man’s ‘pet peeve -- 


give your students a 
better training in English 
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NEW 
1937 





BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Fourth Edition By J. Walter Ross 


If you have made a study of the likes and the dislikes of the 
employer, you have discovered that one of his ‘pet peeves”’ 


is the student who lacks a command of written and spoken 
English. 


The employer who hires one of your students wants to be able 
to dictate letters and have them come back correctly trans- 
scribed. He wants someone who can detect and correct errors 
in dictation. He prefers someone who can also write correct 
letters. 


If you wish to eliminate the employer's ‘‘pet peeve,’ your 
training must be methodical and painstaking. BUSINESS 
ENGLISH by Ross presents this type of training in the form of 
selective assignments covering every possible phase of ap- 
plied grammar and letter writing. These assignments may be 
taught in a variety of sequences. The book is, therefore, 
adapted to your needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Exceptionally strong schoo) man of middle age, ex- 
perienced in both public and private school work, will 
be available for a new position after April 1. Prefers 
—— or southwestern territory. as two college 

——- and can do anything that is to be done around a 
Address, No. 135. 





Married man, 31, wants to make a satisfactory con- 
nection as registrar of a good school. Has sure-fire 
positive methods of advertising. Has proved his ability 
as registrar and solicitor of one of the largest schools in 
the Midwest. Formerly owned and operated own school 


successfully. Can furnish good references. Address, 
No. 136. 





College graduate, 35, desires change. Has had ten 
years’ teaching experience and practical experience in 
banking and salesmanship. Is qualified to teach ac- 
counting, commercial law, and arithmetic. Specialized 
in public accounting and auditing. Can furnish excellent 
references as to character and ability. Address, No. 137. 





Experienced solicitor and teacher desires to change 
position because of excellent reason. Is married man, 
twenty-nine years old. Has university degree and has 
had five years’ successful experience as field representa- 
tive against strong competition. Has executive ability 
and has handled every phase of business college work. 
Teaches bookkeeping, typing, English, mathmetics, and 
related subjects. Address, No. 138. 





Young married man, who is experienced commercial 
teacher, desires position. Has B. S. from University of 
Illinois. Degree also covers all English, history, political 
science, economics, Spanish, sociology, and public 
speaking courses taught in high schools. Has had 
seme office experience and has been city salesman for 


ag Oil Company. Will go anywhere. Address, 
No 





Experienced business school teacher, capable execu- 
tive, and administrator desires immediate employment. 
Is married man, forty-two years old. Is a college grad- 
uate, graduate of Pace School of Accounting, New York 
City. Has Doctor’s degree and ten years’ public account- 
ing experience. Responsible positions held include five 
years as superintendent of schools, New York State; 
two years as supervisor of commercial teacher training, 
city of New York; now federal supervisor of adult edu- 
cation in an eastern city. Will accept modest salary if 
position has future and prospect of permanency. Ad- 
dress, No. 140. 





Young man with commercial teaching experience, 
university degree, and practical experience desires posi- 
tion in business college. Thoroughly experienced in 
field work. Best references. Address, No. 141. 





Young man, 31, wishes position during summer as 
instructor in commerce, government, or journalism. 
Has Master’s degree and has had eight years of successful 
experience. Address, No. 146. 





rienced woman teacher of commercial subjects 
on lease, join partnership, or like position in de- 
pendable college. Is college and business college grad- 
uate. Has degree and can furnish the best of references. 
Address, No. 147. 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


A mature university woman, rather well known as an 
educator and saleswoman, wishes to contact a high- 
grade school as promotion manager or solicitor. Due to 
a long illness, she had to refuse the honor as head of the 
commercial department of a normal school. Very re- 
cently, lack of financial investment lost her the pro- 
motional =? a ninety-year-old school. 
“*Your record excells that of the three men under con- 
sideration,’’ wrote the director. Address, No. 142. 





Young married man, thoroughly qualified and ex- 
perienced as executive and teacher, with excellent record, 
desires position with a reputable business college or 
junior college. Is capable of planning schedules, direct- 
ing work of other teachers, and of teaching higher 
accounting, economics, commercial law, business arith- 
— business correspondence, spelling, word study, 

Gregg shorthand (functional or standard method), and 
typewriting. Has excellent character, pleasing and 
forceful personality. Available June 1. Address, No. 143. 





Capable man with fifteen years’ teaching experience 
in business college and technical college desires a posi- 
tion in a college, a reputable business college, or as 
head of commercial department in a high school. Holds 
B. A. and M. A. degrees and two life certificates. Has 
taught nearly every commercial subject including ac- 
counting, law, economics, office practice, credits and 
collections, and money and banking. Has had practical 
experience in banking, accounting, and auditing. Best 
of references. Address, No. 144. 





Married man, 36, desires business teaching position 
after May 1 in college, business college, or good high 
school. Prefers Texas. Has B. S. degree with business 
major. Is also business college trained. Has had 17 
years’ experience in public school administration and 
business teaching. Is excellent penman and letterer. 
Has had college experience as writing teacher. Can 
produce A-1 references. Address, No. 145 





A capable and well-qualified man with experience in 
every phase of private business school work, including 
classroom teaching, selling, and managing a school 
wishes to make change. Experienced in promotional 
work, contacting public school officials, employers, and 
addressing high school assemblies Has also had two 
years’ practical business office experience. Available on 
short notice. Enrolled over 100 in 1936. Address, No. 148. 





Experienced woman teacher desires position in busi- 
ness college, teachers’ college, or high school. Holds 
business degrees. M. Arts degree, and teaching certi- 
ficates in three states. Has taught every commercial 
subject and English and social science. Address, No. 149. 





Experienced teacher of accounting and all allied 
subjects desires to make a change in position. Wife 
teaches shorthand, typewriting, spelling, penmanship, 
English, correspondence, and a. Both desire 
to locate in good business school. Both have served as 
heads of departments. Address, No. 1 





Young lady, 29, with A. B. degree and life certificate 
desires a position in a business college or high school in 
Kansas. Business college preferred. Available June 1, 
also for winter term. Has had sever years’ experience. 
Can teach commercial law, typing. shorthand book- 
keeping. and other allied subjects. Pleasing personality. 
Best of references. Now has principalship of commercial 
department of Grade-A high school. Address, No. 158. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Have a well-established commercial school in one of 
the most prosperous sections of South Carolina, endorsed 
by the Board of Trade. Approximate enrollment at the 
present time is around 80 students. Object in selling is 
that business has grown so rapidly must have a working 
pesemes- Will sell outright or one-half interest. Address, 

oO. Lb 





FOR SALE: A small exclusive secretarial school 
catering to high school graduates and college students 
near New York City. Splendid territory. Well equipped. 
Excellent reputation. Founc ~ retiring from school 
= Only cash transaction cunsidered. Address, No. 





FOR SALE: Small good school in a southern city 
of 10,000 with 30,000 or more in trading territory. Other 
work in which owner is engaged will take him to another 
section and a man with energy and knowledge of carry- 
ing on a high-grade school can get a worth-while prop- 
osition at a nominal price. Small amount of capital 
necessary to do proper advertising and personal solicita- 
tion, neither of which has been done as students have 
come from mature class on recommendation of grad- 
uates and business men. Address, No. 152. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to buy a small, well-established school or an 
interest in a large one. Can handle all phases of the 
— ;  'ecceeee field man with wide experience. Address, 

o. 4 





WANTED: To lease, with option of buying, a good 
two-teacher business school in midwestern or western 
states. Possession by September. Give details in first 
letter. Address, No. 154. 





WANTED TO BUY: Good small business college or 
half interest in a school located in Illinois or adjoining 
state. Give details in first letter. Record as teacher is 
the very best. Address, No. 159. 





WANTED: Two experienced women teachers wish to 
lease with option of buying a well-established secretarial 
school in Los Angeles. Please give full details in first 
letter. Address, No. 160. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


PARTNER WANTED: Man who would be interested 
in organizing a business school in city of 115,000 in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. A man who is experienced in 
field work and in teaching of shorthand and typewriting. 
Good opportunity for right person. Address, No. 155. 





WANTED: Experienced solicitor or sales manager, 
capable of handling sales promotion work for an estab- 
lished school of about 100 students in New York area. 
Splendid opening for live wire with ability to train new 
men and develop a strong sales force and promotion 
program. Write fully, giving experience and accomplish- 
ments. Enclose picture. State salary and commission 
desired. Address, No. 156. 





Awards for 
Bookkeeping and Typewriting 
Write for circulars that describe the awards 
that are available for schools that use 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting and 
20th Century Typewriting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 














KEY - DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By 
Goodfellow, Scholl, Stern 





Fifty-four assignments and six tests. 
Can be completed in twelve weeks, 
forty-five minutes a day. The 
touch system is taught from the 
The book is 
largely self-teaching. Beginning 


very beginning. 


with Assignment 39, the student 
applies the calculating process to 
discount, net amount, invoices, 
inventories, and various other 


practical business problems. 


Now ready for class use. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Chicago San Francisco 
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Relation of Business Education 

(Continued from page 295) 
courses. The final list will reveal overlapping 
of concepts in both fields, whether adequate 
provision is made for recurrence of concepts 
in the same course and in different courses 
in one and finally in both fields. 

4. Check such lists against the findings 
of investigation, experiments, and text- 
books for omissions and additions, for re- 
arrangement by grades, and the like. 

5. On the basis of such analyses, con- 
ferences between heads of departments and 
curriculum workers may be arranged to 
plan revisions of courses and sequences of 
courses. 

6. After the work of construction and 
revision has been planned, the more alert 
teacher may enter into the conferences as a 
basis for the experimental use of materials. 
When the materials have been reworked in 
the light of results gained through experi- 
mental use, they may be introduced into 
more classes, and eventually into all classes. 

An attempt has been made in this dis- 
cussion to set forth some of the conditioning 
factors now faced by secondary schools, to 
canvass some of the possibilities for closer 
cooperation and correlation between the 
social studies and business education, and to 
suggest certain changes in the sequences of 
courses, as well as some techniques which 
may be used for the analysis of materials 
and their introduction in secondary-school 
classes. 





A Project for Business Arithmetic 
(Continued from page $02) 

Mr. Larsen believes that he is able to pur- 

chase a car. He purchases a used model for 

$400. He takes out public liability insurance 

which costs him $50 for the year. His 

license costs him $18. 

The Larsens are becoming more and more 
satisfied with their budgeting. They all 
refer to it as being “fun” as well as being 
extremely practical. They do not worry 
any longer about “meeting” bills because 
they have planned their payments in ad- 
vance. Goods are not purchased which can- 
not be paid for. The Larsens are much 
happier than they were two years ago. 
There is more security and more inde 
pendence. Money is spent for things that 
are worth while. Wise spending has enabled 
them to have more to show for their money 
than they had before. 

At the end of the second year they are 
again anxious to compare their expenditures 
for that year with the estimates. Take into 
account all the changes which have taken 
place since you prepared the last comparison. 
You will need the following additional in- 
formation: food cost $1,025; clothing, $270; 
recreation (including gas and oil for the car, 
but excluding the cost of a license and in- 
surance), $90; education, $70; miscellaneous 
items, $125. Compare the expenditures with 
the estimates by the use of the same kind 
of form which you used before. Are the 


Larsens improving in the use of their income? 








THE C. Jd. KREHBIEL CoO. 
1030 Broadway 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Binders for te BALANCE SHEET 


$ 0 Obtain this inexpen- 
sive Kayco binder for 


This specially made binder, with 
Fabrikoid cover, will hold nine 
to twelve issues. 
erate. No punching is required. 


Arrangements have been made for 
teachers to obtain this binder direct 
from the manufacturer. 





your copies of THE 


BALANCE = SHEET. 


It is simple to op- 








Ge) Bauance SHEET 
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ECONOMICS as it actually 


functions today — 





INTRODUCTORY 
ECONOMICS 


By J. H. DODD 
WwW 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS covers the 


fundamental subject matter that is required 


in most courses of study, BUT it embodies a NEW 
approach and NEW emphasis. The following im- 
portant features will appeal to you: 


l. 
2. 


3. 


A workbook is 


now available 


9. 


10. 


An approach that is as interesting as fiction. 


Recognition of the important problem created by 
machines. 


Recognition of the problem of social control 
versus laissez faire. 


The unbiased treatment of the problems of capital 
and labor. 


The recognition of recent trends and transitions. 


. The simple language made clear by interesting 


examples and illustrations. 


7. The avoidance of propaganda. 


. The building of each topic upon previous knowl- 


edge. 


Wide selection of questions, problems, and 
projects. 


Tie-up with lifelike situations. 





The author has discarded the old practice of 
merely diluting college subject matter. He has 
brought the subject down to the level of the 
individual and has presented it in terms of 
everyday experiences. 

WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati-New York -Chicago-San Francisco-Dallas 





Get a new thrill out of 
teaching geography — 


WORKBOOK 
for use with 
ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
Seamed Edition 


STapLes + YORK 


ECONOMIC WRK fee 
GEOGRAPHY ™ 


By Staples and York 


Your students will not only get a thrill out of 
studying the textbook, but also you will enjoy 
teaching it. The book itself contains a large amount 
of instructional material with questions, problems, mess 
and projects, but you may also obtain a workbook ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
and tests if you want them. The workbook provides peaigotaeebtley 
study guides, maps, and charts. The tests consist of 
nine objective achievement tests and one final ex- 
amination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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